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SULMET 


Sulfamerazine 
Sulfamethazine 


LEVEL NECESSARY FOR EFFECTIVE TREATMENT 


Sulfamerazine 
Sulfapyridine 
NUE UE PALIT 


M@ Strength of dose still working in animal’s system 
WM Rate of dosage loss through excretion 
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Here’s what happens to SULMET 


and other sulfas after 24 hours 


SULMET stays in the animal’s 
system longer to give complete 
full-strength treatment with 
less frequent dosage — usually 
one dose is sufficient. 


Tests show that SULMET® is not as 
rapidly excreted as other sulfas. It 
stays in the animal’s system for 
longer, stronger action for thorough, 
complete treatment. Once-a-day 
dosage is effective. This is a great 
advantage on the basis of both suc- 
cessful treatment and economy. 

And SULMET fights more diseases, 
and does it better, than any other 
sulfa or combination of sulfas. 

This has been proved in thousands 
of clinical trials under actual farm 
conditions. 

The bacteria usually responsible 


for bacterial scours, shipping fever, 
bacterial pneumonia, mastitis (blue 
bag ), coccidiosis, localized infections 
and foot rot...all are susceptible 
to SULMET. 

Mixed infections, too...as in many 
cases of scours and shipping fever. 

That’s because SULMET is bac- 
teriostatic against streptococci, 
staphylococci, Pasteurella sp., E. coli, 
A. necrophorous and many other 
organisms, 

And in tests, SULMET established 
higher blood levels than other sulfa 
drugs. This means better action, 
faster action against disease. SULMET 
goes to work fast. The full strength 
of the dose gets right into the sys- 
tem for the most effective attack 
against disease organisms. 

Another important advantage of 
SULMET is the fact that you can 
treat individually or mass-treat with 
equal ease and success. 


®SULMET is American Cyanamid Company’s trademark for sulfamethazine. 


This all-important combination of 
essential features is found in no 
other single sulfa. 

Get SULMET Drinking Water So- 
lution, OBLETS® or Injectable from 
your veterinarian, druggist, or feed 
dealer. American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, Agricultural Division, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


SULMET gives you 
3 exclusive advantages 
1. Fast, effective blood levels 
2. Wider bacterial range 
v¥ 3. Longer, stronger action 


SULMET 


FOR SHEEP 
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WORLD WOOL OUTLOOK: 


There has, of late, been a good 
deal of speculation concerning 
what the future holds for the 
wool market. Until recently, 
there was a good deal of optimism 
concerning the future of the 
market. Foreign price declines, 
a drop in wool Futures and a 
stock market skid have caused 
many individuals to re-evaluate 
the market picture. As a wool 
grower, you will be interested 
in the wool market outlook pre- 
sented by the Wool Bureau's Ruth 
Jackendoff on page 13. 


MISS WOOL: 


Late in August, a lovely las- 
sie from the Lone Star State 
lassoed the 1960 Miss Wool of 
Americatitle. Fora story on the 
new Miss Wool, as well as side- 
lights on the pageant and pic- 
tures of both Miss Wool and her 
alternate, turn to page 17 of 
this month's issue. 


WOOL TEXTILE TARIFF: 


When President Eisenhower 
visited Great Britain several 
weeks ago for talks with British 
Prime Minister Harold Macmil- 
lan, Mr. Macmillan took the op- 
portunity to inject a personal 

















“Sorting out the poison ivy?” 
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plea—"I wish you could do some=- 
thing for us on wool textiles" 
-—into his statement. On Septem- 
ber 14, the U. S. State Depart- 
ment announced the United States 
would renegotiate its woolen 
textile concession. For a his- 
tory on this concession and what 
further negotiations could mean 
to you, aS a wool grower, you 
will want to see page 16 of the 
current issue. 


WOOL REFERENDUM; 


With the "battle of the wool 
referendum" coming to a halt 
September 30, both sides anx-e 
iously await word of the voting 
results from the USDA. With 
those results to be announced 
October 6, the NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWER can tell you only what 
transpired during the referen- 
dum month. This is does in the 
"NWGA News Roundup" on page 9. 
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San Antonio Skyline 


Don't Delay — Make Reservations Now 


Fill Out This Blank And Mail To: 


Reservation Office 
The Gunter Hotel 
San Antonio 6, Texas 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the National Wool Growers 
Association convention in San Antonio, Texas, January 25 to 27, 1960: 

















Single Double ____——s Twin ____ sd Suite 
Arrival: January , 1960 A.M. P.M. 
Departure: January , 1960 A.M. P.M. 

Name —_ 

Street City State 


300 rooms available at the Gunter Hotel (convention headquarters). Overflow 
will be housed at St. Anthony Hotel, one block from convention headquarters. 


RATES: Single occupancy—$6.00 to $10.00 
Double (Double Bed)—$8.00 to $12.00 
Double (Twin Bed)—$9.00 to $15.00 
2 room suite—$20.00 and $25.00 (parlor and 1 bedroom) 
3 room suite—$30.00 and $35.00 (parlor and 2 bedrooms) 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES—Payment of dues in the 
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Acceptance for mailing at special rate of : postage 
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eee many sheepmen in the Intermountain States, late September and all 


of October is shipping time. 


It seemed appropriate that the NATIONAL 


WOOL GROWER place a shipping scene on its October cover. The photograph 
which appears there was taken at the Irving Beard ranch near Malta, 


Colorado, by Will C. Minor. 
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HEN good quality hay is properly 
stored in a dry place, it will re- 
tain most of its nutritional qualities 
for at least 45 years, according to a 
recent chemical analysis of some 45- 
year-old hay at Kansas State Univer- 
sity. 

The protein content of the old hay 
was found to be 19.09 percent, or about 
3 to 4 percent above the protein 
content of average fresh hay, according 
to Draytford Richardson of Kansas 
State University, who made the test. 

The crude fiber content of this old 
hay was 21.3 percent, which is lower 
than normal and indicates the hay was 
of excellent quality when it was stored. 
The hay used in the test came from an 
old barn on a farm near Wauneta, 
Kansas. 


NCREASED production of alfalfa 
resulting from a surface application 
of phosphate fertilizer was not suffi- 
cient to pay for the cost of the fertil- 
izer according to tests conducted at 
the Newlands Experiment Station of 
the University of Nevada, Fallon, 
Nevada. 

Furthermore, feeding trials of the 
alfalfa did not bear out the general 
assumption that higher feed value of 
the hay would support the cost of ap- 
plying the phosphate. 

The results of the experiment are 
contained in a new publication, “Fer- 
tilizing Alfalfa with Phosphate,” writ- 
ten by John A. McCormick, experiment 
station superintendent. The results of 
this test, the leaflet warns, do not apply 
to some eastern and southern areas, 
where soils contain excessive amounts 
of lime. 

The test was conducted on a stand 
of Ranger alfalfa, established 10 years 
ago. Alternate plots of a 24-acre field 
were treated with 392 pounds of treble 
super-phosphate. The total increased 
alfalfa yield for 1958 was 844 pounds 
per acre. A significant increase in pro- 
duction was shown in the first crop. 
Increases in the second and third crops 
were negligable. 

Differences in increases of the three 
crops were attributed to the fact that 
major root activity of the plants was 
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progressively deeper as the summer 
heat penetrated the soil and dried out 
the upper layers. Since the phosphate 
was applied to the surface, it was not 
available to plant roots deep in the soil. 

Dr. L. E. Dunn, University of Ne- 
vada soils research chemist, is pres- 
ently investigating the effects of 
placing phosphate at varying depths 
in the soil. It is expected that deeper 
application of the fertilizer has much 
greater possibilities towards increased 
production. 

In feeding trials, Hereford steers 
receiving hay grown on _ phosphate 
treated plots gained an average of 1.67 
pounds a day. Average daily gains of 
steers receiving hay from unfertilized 
plots were 1.77 pounds. The feeding 
trials were conducted over a period of 
126 days; steers were on a 100 percent 
alfalfa diet and no deaths, bloat or 
other disorders occurred. 

Copies of Mr. McCormick’s leaflet 
are available through county extension 
offices in Nevada and the Department 
of Agricultural Information, University 


of Nevada. 

A new plastic balling gun has been 
made available to the _ nation’s 

farmers for treatment of infectious 

scours in livestock by Chas. Pfizer and 

Company, Inc. 

The company recently introduced the 
gun as the consumer premium part of 
its fall animal health promotion of 
terramycin A. D. scours tablets. The 
new lightweight piece is equipped with 
a short plunger for quick release of a 
single tablet from the tight-gripped 
receptacle. The gun is designed to pro- 
vide sheep, cattle and hog producers 
with a practical, easy-to-use tool that 
will effectively administer scours tab- 
lets to animals of all ages. 





HE 24 percent emulsifiable form of 
Korlan has been granted registra- 
tion for use as a spray on cattle, sheep, 
and goats for control of external para- 
sites, according to a Dow Chemical 
Company release. 
Under terms of the registration, 
Korlan 24E is now being recommended 
as a half percent spray for controlling 


lice, sheep keds (ticks), screwworms, 
fleece worms (wool maget or flystrike) 
and hornflies on sheep, goats, lambs and 
kids, company spokesmen report. On 
eattle and calves, spray in a half per- 
cent form may be used to control horn- 
flies, lice and screwworms, and as a 
three-quarter percent spray for lone 
star and winter tick control. 

Company officials said in treating 
sheep and goats, application should be 
made to thoroughly wet the hair coat. 
Sprays of Korlan 24E may be applied 
to animals of any age. 








A new hormone implant for lambs was 
recently released for public use by 
Chas. Pfizer and Company, Inc. A Pfizer 
release said “the small-dosage stilbes- 
trol pellet is specially formulated for 
use by farmers and ranchers seeking 
increased weight gains and feed effi- 
ciency with growing and fattening 
lambs.” 

The new implant, trade marked 
“Stimplants for Lambs,” is implanted 
in the ear or jaw at either the start 
of the feeding period or about 70 days 
prior to marketing. Each tiny pellet 
used contains enough hormone—three 
milligrams of diethylstilbestrol—to pro- 
vied, company spokesman said, maxi- 
mum growth benefits right up to market 
time. 

Three years of Pfizer and experiment 
station research with the implants in- 
dicate sheepmen may expect an aver- 
age increase of 20 percent in the rate 
of gain and 19 percent improvement in 
feed conversion. These averages, Pfi- 
zer officials state, are based on both 
dry-lot and pasture trials. 

“Our summaries of research to date 
show that implanting three milligrams 
of stilbestrol increases growth rate on 
the average of 25 percent in wethers 
and 12 percent in ewe lambs,” Dr. 
Herbert Luther, Pfizer scientific direc- 
tor of animal health and nutrition, 
reports. 

Earlier this year, two University of 
Minnesota scientists, Dr. R. N. Jordon 
and Harley Hanke, reported three mil- 
ligram implants boosted weight gains by 
16 percent in trials with lambs on rape 
pasture. Lambs in dry lot made 27 per- 
cent faster gains. 

This spring, Kansas State University 
researchers reported growing-fattening 
lambs receiving the three milligram 
implants at the start of a 108-day feed- 
ing period gained about 30 percent 
faster, or 0.1 pound more per lamb daily 
than those not implanted. 

“Stimplants for Lambs” are being 
marketed in “cartridge pack” clips of 
25 pellets for use in automatic implant 
guns. With only one implant required 
per animal, each clip will implant 25 
lambs fed on dry lot or pasture. 





FAST BURLINGTON 


Livestock Express Trains 





«eto speed the Fall movement of livestock 
to Eastern Markets and Feed Lofts 


*POWDER RIVER 
LIVESTOCK EXPRESS 
(Fridays only) 

. Bonneville 2:00 pm 
Powder River. 4:20 pm 
Casper .... 7:10pm 
Glenrock ... 8:00 pm 
Douglas ... 10:00 pm 

. Lincoln... . 6:00 pm Sat. 


Lv. Alliance 


Ar. Lincoln 


(Pick up en route) 


BOX BUTTE 
LIVESTOCK EXPRESS 
(Fridays only) 


SAND HILLS 
LIVESTOCK EXPRESS 
(Fri., Sat., Sun.) 

. Alliance 
Hyannis . 
Mullen 
Seneca 

. Lincoln 


10:00 am . .(Pick up en route) 


. « «(Pick up en route) 
. « «(Pick up en route) 


LIVESTOCK EXPRESS 
(Mon,, Tues., Wed., Thurs., Fri.) 


Lv. Laurel. . . 
Billings . . 
Sheridan . 
Gillette .. 
Edgemont . 
Alliance 

Ar. Lincoln 


WYOMING 
LIVESTOCK EXPRESS 
(Thursdays only) 
. Sheridan 
Gillette 
WM 5s 6 seer 
Moorcroft. .... 
Newcastle 
. Lincoln 


- 8:00 pm 
- 10:00 pm 

3:15 am 
- 7:00 am 
- 10:45 am 


BELLE FOURCHE 
LIVESTOCK EXPRESS 
(Fridays only) 
. Sheridan 
Gillette ...... 11:00pm 
Edgemont. .... 3:00am 
. Lincoln 


LIVESTOCK EXPRESS 


(Daily except Monday) 
Lv. Torrington. .. . 


MIDDLE LOUP 
LIVESTOCK EXPRESS 
(Fri., Sat., Sun.) 
. Thedford 
Dunning . . [Pick up en route) 
Broken Bow (Pick up en route) 
Ar. Lincoln 


Henry 

Morrill . . 
Mitchell . . 
Scottsbluff 
Minatare . 
Bayard .. 


Ar. Lincoln .. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
LIVESTOCK EXPRESS 
(Daily) 

. Alliance ..... 41:30am 
Bridgeport .... 2:25am 
Sidney . 2.2202. 3:33am 
Sterling 2222. . 4:35am 

. Brush . coeevcec ce COU GM 


9:30 am 
9:45 am 
- - 10:00 am 
» « 10:30 am 
- » 11.00 am 
- » 11:30am 
- « 12:00 noon 
«-« 3:30am 


*In addition to the Powder River Livestock Express shown above, daily livestock service will also be provided 
from the Big Horn Basin for second day arrival in Lincoln. 


@ These trains also pick up livestock at other points 
en route. Where there is sufficient unexpired time 
on the livestock, direct connections are made at 
Lincoln with trains for Omaha, Sioux City, St. Joseph, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Peoria and Chicago, and for 
feed lot stations or for connecting lines at Council 
Bluffs. When necessary to feed livestock to comply 
with the 28-36 hour law, schedules from Lincoln are 
arranged so there will be no long lay-over. 


Insurance on livestock may be purchased from 
Burlington agents. 


Please order your cars as far in advance as possible. 


Livestock originating on the Burlington may be 
fed in transit on the Burlington or other railroads 
between the Missouri River and Eastern markets, 
generally at a considerable saving in transportation 
costs. 


Inbound trucking charge to shipping station will 
be advanced by the Burlington. 


Substitution of motor carrier for rail service is 
now available to and from many stations. 


For details concerning this service, consult your nearest Burlington agent, or 


RAY C. BURKE, General Live Stock Agent - Omaha, Nebraska 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD 


Burlington 
Route 
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Burlington offers special 
livestock rail service 


Once again the Burlington Railroad 
is operating special train service to 
take care of the heavy fall movement 
of livestock from Wyoming, Montana, 
and Nebraska points to all markets and 
feedlot stations, according to Ray C. 
Burke, general livestock agent for the 
railroad. 

“Each year more and more shippers 
are taking advantage of this special 
train service which gets their livestock 
to destination in minimum time and in 
exceptionally good condition,” Mr. 
Burke explains. 

Livestock originating on the Burling- 
ton may be fed in transit on the Bur- 
lington or other railroads between the 
Missouri River and eastern markets— 
generally at a considerable saving in 
transportation costs, he added. 

Insurance on livestock may also be 
purchased from Burlington agents. 

Substitution of motor carrier for rail 
service is not available to and from 
many stations. Inbound trucking charge 
to shipping station will be advanced 
by the Burlington. 


Agricultural census begins 


The 1959 Census of Agriculture be- 
gan in many western areas early this 
month. 

Census crews will be working 
throughout the Western States from 
October 7 through November in an ef- 
fort to complete the mammoth under- 
taking. Farmers and ranchers will be 
given or sent census statements to com- 
plete. They are urged to be as complete 
and accurate in their information as 
possible and to complete forms punc- 
tually. 

The census begins October 7 in west- 
ern North Dakota, central and eastern 
Montana, Wyoming, and the extreme 
southern tip of Texas. 

October 14 will see the census begin- 
ning in western South Dakota, western 
Montana, western Colorado and south- 
central Texas. 

Census taking activity will get under 
way October 28 in northeastern Wash- 
ington, central and eastern Oregon, 
Idaho, Nevada, northern Arizona, 
northern New Mexico and eastern Col- 
orado. 

In western and southern Washington, 
western Oregon and Utah, the census 
begins November 4. 

On November 11 the census will be- 
gin in northern California; while on 
November 18, it will begin in central 
and southern California, southern 
Arizona, southern New Mexico and the 
balance of Texas. 
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U. of Wyoming combines 
agricultural, sports events 


The University of Wyoming has 
come up with a new device for attract- 
ing farmers to both livestock research 
and sporting events at the University. 

The University has scheduled one of 
each type event in conjunction with 
each other. On Saturday, October 10, 
the University will conduct a livestock 
research tour prior to its annual foot- 
ball game with Colorado State Univer- 
sity. 

Research workers in the University 
science division will hold a livestock 
tour starting at 9:30 a.m. at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming Stock Farm, one 
mile west of Laramie. Later on in the 
day, the gridiron contest will be staged. 

While seeing facilities and livestock 
used for research and student instruc- 
tion, visiting farmers and ranchers will 
hear brief statements on University of 
Wyoming research in beef, sheep, wool, 
dairy, poultry and swine husbandry. 


USDA buys ground pork 
for school lunch program 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
purchased 3,066,000 pounds of frozen 
ground pork during early September 
for school’s participating in the na- 
tional school lunch program. 

Prices paid for the pork ranged from 
39.8 to 42.99 cents a pound. Offers were 
accepted from nine out of 25 bidders, 
who offered a total of 14,364,000 pounds. 


Poles set up meatless Monday 


Meatless Monday has been estab- 
lished in Poland in an effort to reduce 
the consumption of meat and increase 
the consumption of other farm com- 
modities. 

The Polish ministry of home trade 
has directed that Polish butchers may 
not sell meat on Mondays and that res- 
taurants and canteens may not serve 
meat on that day. 

A foreign agricultural service report 
on this said beef prices in Poland were 
increased 26 percent. 


World red meat production 
climbs to new high 


Red meat production in 44 countries 
during 1958 totaled 94.5 billion pounds. 

The total production figure was less 
than 1 percent above that of 1957, but 
17 percent above the 1951-55 average. 
Declines in North and South America 
offset gains in all other areas. 

Pork production during 1958 was up 
4 percent over 1957 and 19 percent over 
the 1951-55 average. An increase of 
7 percent was noted for mutton, lamb 
and goat meat, while horse meat produc- 
tion was increased 2 percent. The rise 
in general red meat production was 
offset by a 4 percent decline in the pro- 
duction of beef and veal. 

Production of all meat in 1959 should 
increase substantially over 1958. Pork 
production is expected to show the 
greatest increase, while beef and veal 
production should show lesser gains. 

The production of lamb, mutton, goat 
meat and horse meat is estimated to 
remain at substantially the same level 
as in 1958. 





SHEEP 
CAMPS 


12 and 14 FOOT 


—— 


FIVE MODELS WITH NEW CHASSIS 
ONE OR TWO BEDS - PATENT PENDING 
BUSINESS SINCE 1907 
E. MADSEN & SONS Mfg 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 


W mm. co 





SUFFOLK and COLUMBIA BRED EWE SALE 


Monday Nov. 16 


During Golden Spike National Livestock 
Show, Ogden, Utah 


Nov. 13 through 21 





Starting at 12 Noon Nov. 16 
with Suffolk, 
followed by Columbia Offerings 











A sale which distributes the best breed- 
ing stock of Suffolk and Columbia Sheep 
to the buyers of the West. 


A western sale for Western sheep 
Sponsored by 


Columbia Sheep Breeders Association 
of America 
American Suffolk Sheep Society 


NOTE: Consignors to Suffolk and Columbia Bred 
Ewe Sales send entries to Clair Acord, City 
and County Bidg., Provo Utah. 





AFBF asks for voice 
in lamb grading revisions 


The American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation has asked Agriculture Secretary 
Ezra Taft Benson to let “spokesmen 
for farmers” help the USDA write new 
grading standards for lamb and mut- 
ton. 

A letter to Secretary Benson from 
AFBF President Charles B. Shuman 
suggests the Secretary appoint a spe- 
cial committee composed of represent- 
atives of major farm groups to work 
with Department experts on revising 
current lamb and mutton grading 
standards. 


THE HAMPSHIRE 


Sure I'm In 
Demand... 


| Produce 
MORE 
POUNDS 
of Lamb 
Per Ewe! 


Breeder's List and information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
Stuart, lowa 
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Puli Herding Dogs 


’ 
r 
re 
; 
Protect your flock with 
dogs bred for herding and ; 
protecting for over a : 
thousand years. Pups , 
born July 30, 1959. , 

; 

q 

z 

4 
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Registered with AKC and 
All American Hungarian 


Breed Club. 


L. C. StRickLAND 


Spokane, Washington 
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Shows which ewes bred & when; 
checks ram's potency. Saves time, 
money, space. Durable, Jourgensen 
make. Holds grease crayon, red, BE. 
black, green; hard (summer) or soft & 
(winter). Harness $3.75; crayons 

each 50 


SEE YOUR DEALER or send 
check with order, including postage. 
CALIFORNIA ore Ss wre co.} 


151 Mission St.. San Fran 


Farm employment figures 
down 4 percent from 758 


The number of persons working on 
farms during the last full week of 
August, 1959, totaled 8.8 million—4 
percent below the comparable week of 
1958, according to figures released by 
the Crop Reporting Board of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Of the total, 6 million were family 
workers—about 3 percent less than a 
year ago and about 9 percent below 
the August average for the previous 
five-year period. 

Hired farm workers in late August 
of this year were estimated at 2.8 mil- 
lion—about 7 percent less than a year 
earlier and 5 percent below the five-year 
average. 


San Antonio Stock Show 
dates announced 


The 11th annual San 
Show and Rodeo will be 
21, 1960, and offers a 
$123,500 in premiums, 
purses. 

Several new features have been 
added to the 1960 exposition that will 
interest exhibitors, according to A. B. 
Johnson, show manager. 

Many improvements have been made 
to the physical facilities of the show. 
Some 10,000 square feet of space has 
been added to the sheep and goat barn. 
This will house all sheep, goat and 
lamb entries under one roof and in a 
permanent structure. 

The expanding International Wool 
and Mohair Show, with competition 
open to the world, will be a feature 
of the Sheep and Goat show. 


Antonio Stock 
held Feb. 12- 
record of 
prizes and 


Cattle build-up slows 


Weather, practical range manage- 
ment and weariness of the future are 
serving to slow the rate of increase in 
the nation’s beef cattle breeding herds 
a survey of thousands of leading ranch- 
ers indicated during mid-September. 

The poll was conducted among mem- 
bers of the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association and was designed to 
determine rancher’s plans for culling 
cow herds this fall. 

About 80 percent of those responding 
to the poll indicated they would either 
hold cow herds at normal size or make 
cuts. Of these, 18 percent indicated 
they would cut down herd sizes. The 
other 20 percent of the respondence, 
most of whom operate in the former 
drought-gripped Southwest planned con- 
tinued restocking and increases in cow 
herd sizes. 


South African Army 
rescues 30,000 sheep 


Two hundred officers and men of the 
South African Army engaged in a spe- 
cial rescue mission recently. 

The mission was designed to save 
30,000 lives—those of sheep caught in 
the drought stricken areas of Kenhardt 
in the Northwestern Cape Province. 

The army men engaged in “operation 
sheep,” used 80 trucks to move the 
sheep from the critical area to grazing 
areas in Namaqualand. Farmers paid 
for the service. 

Upon completion of “operation 
sheep,” some 60 officers and men helped 
transport water to farmers in the Gor- 
donia area whose properties were “quite 
dry.” Twenty tank trucks, each with 
500 gallon capacities, were used in the 
operation. 

The Northwestern Cape Province—an 
important wool growing area—and the 
adjoining territory of Southwest Africa 
are in the grip of the worst drought 
since before the turn of the century. 


Canadians imaugurate 
scrapie cleanup campaign 


The Canadian government has estab- 
lished a program to find and slaughter 
all sheep. infected with scrapie, a 
chronic, infectious virus disease which 
affects the brains and spinal cords of 
sheep and goats. 

Secrapie has an extremely long in- 
cubation period—anywhere from 18 to 
42 months. Although the long incuba- 
tion period prevents explosive out- 
breaks of the disease, it makes 
eradication work more difficult. 

In addition to the slaughter of in- 
fected stocks, as has been the practice, 
all sheep and their offspring moving 
from such flocks in Canada during the 
42 months prior to a diagnosis of 
scrapie will be tracked and killed. Sus- 
pect flocks will be quarantined for 42 
months after exposed sheep have been 
slaughtered. 


Suffolk conference slated 


A Suffolk sheep type conference will 
be held at Columbia, Missouri, October 
26, followed by a sale of registered Suf- 
folk bred ewes on October 27. 

The events are sponsored by the 
National Suffolk Sheep Association in 
conjunction with the University of Mis- 
souri. 

The conference will begin at 9:30 a.m. 
at the University Livestock Judging 
Pavilion. The conference will include 
talks by prominent Suffolk sheep breed- 
ers and authorities, a panel discussion 
and a special lamb barbecue. 
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10% increase in gain - more uniform lambs - 
shown in combined creep and feed lot trial 


Does it pay to feed AUREOMYCIN® to 
lambs from start to market? Many 
experimental trials have shown that 
it does. A recent trial, conducted in 
Idaho and involving both creep feed- 
ing and feed lot feeding, provides 
still more evidence of extra returns. 

494 twin lambs that had been 
started on a commercial creep feed 
prior to the feeding test were di- 
vided into two equal groups. 

Each group received a pelleted 
feed containing wheat, oats, barley, 
minerals and molasses. Hay was fed 
separately. 

One group of lambs received no 


antibiotic. The other group received 
30 milligrams of AUREOMYCIN per 
pound of pelleted feed until wean- 
ing. The antibiotic-fed group showed 
a 12% increase in daily gains dur- 
ing this period. 

After weaning, the antibiotic-fed 
group received 20 milligrams of 
AUREOMYCIN per pound of feed until 
they were marketed — and showed a 
6% increase in gain during this 
period over the lambs not fed 
AUREOMYCIN. 

At market, the group of lambs 
fed AUREOMYCIN were more uniform 
and totalled 1200 pounds more than 


@AUREOMYCIN is American Cyanamid Company’s trademark for chlortetracycline. 
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the control group. Buyers stated 
they found a decided quality differ- 
ence in favor of the lambs receiving 
AUREOMYCIN. 

Ask your feed manufacturer or 
feed dealer for creep feeds and feed 
lot rations containing AUREOMYCIN. 
Get extra returns from your lambs! 

American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, New York 20, 
New York. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 
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(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Crandall 


Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





| COLUMBIAS __| 


BARTON, LEE R. 
Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOWEY, VERN 
Center, Colorado 
KAISER, A. C. (AL) 
102 - 2nd Ave., Monte Vista, Colarado 
KILLIAN, BYRON 
Salem, Utah 
MARKLEY, JACK 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MARQUISS, DON & R. B. 
Gillette, Wyoming 
MONTANA-WYOMING SHEEP 
co. 
1000 Nevada Ave., Lovell, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PELTIER, H. T. (HANK) 
(successor to Elmer Lind & Sons) 
Vernal, Utah 
POWELL, A. W. 
Sisseton, South Dakota 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
THOMAS, PETE & GARTH 
Malad, Idaho 


| CROSSBREDS | 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 


Pendleton, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 


| HAMPSHIRES | 


ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 

















JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
A 
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OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





PANAMAS 





HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Carey, idaho 
LINFORD, A. R. 
Raymond, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 





RAMBOUILLETS | 





BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SON, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
JENSEN & SON, HAROLD 
Ephraim, Utah 
MONTANA-WYOMING SHEEP 
co. 
1000 Nevada Ave., Lovell, Wyoming 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM, INC. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 
Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 





{ ROMELDALES 


SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 


[ SUFFOLKS ] 


ARMACOST, EARL 
Cambridge, Idaho 
BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
COGHILL, LOUIS W. 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 
FAIRBANKS LIVESTOCK CO. 
221 S. West Temple 
Salt Loke City 1, Utah 
HAYS & SON, J. R. 
Box 25, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Carey, Idaho 
LARSEN, JACK D. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 
Tabiona, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WARFIELD, L. D. 
Cambridge, Idahe 
WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 
Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 














TARGHEES | 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 

JOHNSON & SON, WARREN 
Spearfish, South Dakota 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 

SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Helena, Montana 
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Referendum Becomes A ‘Waiting Game’ 
Progress Reported at Grading Talks 


ITH Congress pushing for adjourn- 
ment prior to the arrival of Soviet 
Premier Nakita Krushchev in Washing- 
ton, D. C., September 15, and with leg- 
islation which could affect the sheep 
industry shelved until the first of the 
year, the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation turned its attention to the wool 
referendum, lamb grading, the wool 
fabric tariff quota and other matters 
of importance during the month. 
Here is a rundown of what took place 
concerning major happenings in the 
sheep industry during the month: 


The Referendum 


ITH both sides still hurling verbal 

bombshells at each other through- 
out the month of September, the refer- 
endum on lamb and wool promotion 
—whether or not it should be contin- 
ued—remained a hot issue in all seg- 
ments of the sheep industry. 

As the month drew to a close, how- 
ever, the battle turned into a “waiting 
game” as both sides anxiously waited 
for the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
to tally ballots and announce final 
voting results. 

The USDA announced September 24 
that a preliminary announcement on 
referendum results would be forthcom- 
ing October 6—about the time this issue 
of the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
will be coming off the press. 

Throughout September the American 
Farm Bureau Federation vigorously 
continued its assault on the lamb and 
wool promotion programs in an effort 
to secure “no” votes in the referendum. 
Every issue of the official “AFBF 
NEWS” during the month contained 
attacks on the promotion program. 

At the same time, the NWGA and 
other sheep industry groups throughout 
the country attempted to stimulate 
interest in the vote, secure votes favor- 
ing continuation of the program, and 
nullify any gains the Farm Bureau 
made through its program. 

Reports from county Agriculture 
Conservation and Stabilization offices 
during the early portion of the month 
indicated a light vote; however, as the 
month drew to a close, balloting became 
considerably heavier. 


Lamb Grading 
HE Industry Advisory Committee on 
lamb grading met at Omaha, Ne- 
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braska, September 16 to discuss revi- 
sions in USDA lamb and mutton 
grading standards. 

Representing the NWGA at this 
meeting was Association President 
Harold Josendal, who reported at least 
“some progress” was made at the meet- 
ing. 

The committee, with one exception, 
was in agreement in asking that lamb 
and mutton grading be based on a com- 
bination of conformation and fat 
covering and that evaluation on the 
basis of internal fat, feathering and 
streaking should be completely left out 
of the standards, Mr. Josendal re- 
ported. The committee was also in 
agreement in asking that there be no 
age or maturity factor considered and 
that a lamb be considered a lamb until 
it breaks a spool joint. 

USDA representatives at the gather- 
ing indicated they held hopes of setting 
up the specifications so as to have 10 
to 15 percent of all carcasses fall into 
the prime grade and 40 to 50 percent 
into the choice grade. Advisory com- 
mittee members agreed that this would 
be a considerable improvement over 
current grading standards. 

How far the USDA will go in for- 
mulating committee recommendations 
into grading standards should be known 
by October 1; department officials an- 
nounced new proposed specifications 
would be announced on or before that 
date. 

Announcement of the new lamb and 
mutton grading standards would, of 
course, not be an end to the problem. 
The proposed specifications would first 
have to be published in the FEDERAL 
REGISTER and time be given for the 
industry to review them and make fur- 
ther recommendations for changes. 

The possibility of coming up with 
standards that will be more practicable 
and usable than any to date are termed 
“good” by Mr. Josendal. 


Wool Fabric Tariff Quota 


ITH U. S. woolen mills completing 
their first year of recovery after 
a lengthy period in the doldrums of a 
world-wide textile recession, an an- 
nouncement by the State Department 
that the Geneva Wool Fabric Tariff 
Quota will be renegotiated is a disturb- 
ing element to further wool industry 
recovery. 


Wool 
Grower 


The decision to renegotiate the tariff 
quota grew out of President Eisenhow- 
er’s recent visit to Great Britain, at 
which time British Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan injected the plea, “I 
wish you could do something for us on 
wool textiles,” while he and Mr. Eisen- 
hower were discussing critical world 
problems. 


The tariff-rate quota on wool cloth 
currently set up. provides that the 
United States may increase the duty 
to 45 percent ad valorem in any year 
when cloth imports exceed 5 percent 
of the average annual production in the 
United States for the three prior years. 
The reservation was first invoked by 
Mr. Eisenhower in 1956. 


All segments of the wool industry 
are in agreement that any reduction in 
the current tariff set up would be a dis- 
astrous blow to the U. S. Wool industry. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion has joined with the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers and 
other wool industry groups in strong 
opposition to any weakening of the res- 
ervation. Negotiations are expected to 
begin before the end of the year and 
run well into 1960 before they are 
completed. 

For a complete report concerning the 
proposed tariff renegotiation and the 
implications it holds for the wool indus- 
try, see page 16 of this month’s issue. 


School Lunch Program 


FFORTS over the past two years by 

the American Sheep’ Producers 
Council to have lamb included in the 
nation’s school lunch program has paid 
off with the announcement that the 
Government will purchase 2 million 
pounds of frozen ground lamb for that 
purpose. 

The ASPC, in its educational program 
to develop interest in lamb in all seg- 
ments of the food field, has long sought 
the use of lamb in the school lunch 
program and has worked closely with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
this effort. The council’s consumer 
sales department has been working on 
quantity lamb recipes to encourage the 
use of lamb in the vast school lunch 
program, and is now in the process of 
developing additional recipes for 
ground lamb to facilitate use of the 2 
million pounds by schools. The lamb 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


can be used in such dishes as meat 
loaf, meat patties, meat pies, meat 
sauce, chili, barbecues and stuffed pep- 
pers. 

The purchase of lamb for the school 
lunch program follows the pattern 


established for pork and other meats. 
So far this year, the USDA has super- 
vised the purchase of more than 3 
million pounds of pork at an average 
price of 42.7 cents per pound, for a total 
of $1.3 million, and 6,090,000 pounds 
of turkey at 32.8 cents a pound, for a 
total expenditure of $2 million. 
The USDA is buying the 
ground lamb on a trial basis. 


frozen 
Offers 


NWGA Recommends Same Incentive Level 


HE U.S. Department of Agriculture 

announced September 21 that wool 
producer groups had been asked to sub- 
mit their views and recommendations 
on the wool incentive price level for 
the 1960 marketing year by no later 
than Thursday, October 8. 

In past years representatives of pro- 
ducer groups have met with Department 
officials to present their recommenda- 
tions on the wool incentive level for 
the coming marketing year. Upon sug- 
gestion of the National Wool Growers 
Association and concurment by Depart- 
ment officials, the meeting was dis- 
pensed this year and producer groups 
were asked to submit their views either 
in writing or personally to the USDA. 

The National Wool Act provides that 
“the support price for shorn wool shall 
be at such incentive level as the Sec- 
retary, after consultation with producer 
representatives, and after taking into 
consideration prices paid and other 
cost conditions affecting sheep produc- 
tion, determines to be necessary to en- 
courage an annual production .. . of 
approximately 300 million pounds of 
shorn wool.” 

The incentive price has been 62 cents 
per pound during the five years of the 
program for the 1955 through 1959 
marketing years. Legislation provides 
for the wool incentive program to con- 
tinue through March 31, 1962. Legisla- 
tion limits the amount available for 
making payments to 70 percent of the 
duties collected on imports of wool and 
wool manufacturers over a period of 
years. 

In its letter to Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson, the National 
Wool Growers Association recom- 
mended, on the basis of funds available 
for making incentive payments and in- 
creased costs and other factors in the 
sheep industry, that “an incentive level 
of not less than 62 cents be established 
for the 1960 marketing year.” 

In requesting that the incentive pay- 
ment level be maintained at not less 
than 62 cents, the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association put forth the following 
statements in support of their recom- 
mendation: 
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“1. Funds authorized by Congress are 
fully adequate for a payment at or even 
above the present 62-cent level for the 
1960 marketing year. 

“2. Increased costs of production in 
the sheep industry would justify an 
increase and certainly no decrease in 
the present level. 

“3. Any decrease in the incentive 
level could start a liquidation trend and 
erase the 7.6 percent gain in shorn 
wool production made since the incep- 
tion of the National Wool Act, negat- 
ing the purposes of this important 
legislation. 

“4. Congress provided additional ap- 
propriations for payments under the 
National Wool Act not to build up a 
surplus of available funds but to fur- 
nish sufficient incentive to carry out 
the purpose of the Act; namely produc- 
tion increases at least up to our mini- 
mum defense needs. 

“We, therefore, again most respect- 
fully request the establishment and 
early announcement of an incentive 
level of not less than 62 cents for the 
1960 marketing year.” 


will be considered only from Federally 
inspected slaughter plants. The lamb 
must be graded utility or better and 
must contain no more than 23 percent 
fat. Assuming a 40-pound average 
weight carcass and about 30 percent 
bone and trim, the production of ground 
lamb per carcass would be about 28 
pounds. Should this be the case, ap- 
proximately 71,000 lambs would be 
required to fill the total order. 

It is estimated that the 2 million 
pounds of lamb would serve about 
111,000 meals, with 2.9 ounces of raw 
meat per serving. 

Offers from processors are due by 3 
p.m. each Monday. The first offers were 
due September 28. Deliveries under the 
first awards for school lunches are to 
be made during the period of October 
through December 5, 1959. 

The American Sheep Producers Coun- 
cil considers this use of lamb in the 
school lunch program as a valuable 
addition to its program of education 
among the younger generation to en- 
courage them to eat lamb regularly. 


Packing House Strikes 


HE situation remains unchanged in 
the wage dispute between labor and 
major packing houses. Swift and Com- 
pany, the nation’s largest handler of 
lamb, remains completely shut down 
by the walkout; Wilson and Company 
is operating on a day-to-day basis. 
The strikes have curtailed the slaugh- 
ter of lambs by 15 percent, and a re- 
liable source estimates the strike has 
already cost sheep producers in the 
neighborhood of $100,000. Furthermore, 
there is no indication the dispute will 
be settled in the near future. 


Special Executive Committee Session Held 


PON the recommendation of five 

State wool growers associations, 
the executive committee of the National 
Wool Growers Association met in a 
special session at Denver, Colorado, 
September 1. 

The special executive committee ses- 
sion was called particularly to consider 
Association action on the lamb and wool 
promotion referendum conducted last 
month by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

During the gathering, the executive 
committee appropriated additional 
funds for use in obtaining a satisfac- 
tory vote in the referendum. Besides 
determining what additional appropria- 
tions were necessary, the committee 
also determined what action should be 
taken by the Association and its mem- 
ber State groups to obtain favorable 


publicity and coverage by news dis- 
seminating agencies. 

Particular emphasis was placed upon 
this stage of planning because of the 
unfavorable propaganda attacks of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
concerning advertising and promotion 
programs on lamb and wool currently 
being conducted by U. S. sheepmen 
through the ASPC. 

To assist in mapping strategy, the 
executive committee also heard a re- 
port from NWGA Executive Secretary 
Edwin E. Marsh on what action had 
already been taken by the Association 
prior to the meeting. 

Upon completion of talks on the ref- 
erendum, the group also considered 
additional lamb grading problems, 
questions on lamb importations and 
importations of other red meats, the 
packing house-labor wage dispute and 
other miscellaneous items of business. 
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GREASEWOOD cate 


O Exghth Of A Series Of Articles On How To Reduce Livestock Possoning 


(EpiTor’s NoTE: This article, as well as 
all others in this series, has been re- 
printed from a leaflet on plants that 
poison livestock, which was prepared by 
the Animal Disease and Parasite Re- 
search Division, Agricultural Research 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


(The NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
plans to print an article on one plant 
each month for 16 months. You may wish 
to clip and save the articles for future 
reference. Copies of the leaflets may also 
be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C.) 


REASEWOOD, a perennial shrub of 

the Western range States, is a good 
forage plant when cattle eat it in mod- 
erate amounts with other forage, but 
it may be highly toxic. It is especially 
toxic for sheep, when they eat it in 
large amounts with little or no other 
feed. The toxic substances are sodium 
and potassium oxalates, which are 
found in the leaves and other above- 
ground portions of the plant. Grease- 
wood increases in toxicity as_ the 
growing season advances. 


Where and When It Grows 


The plants grow principally in heavy 
saline to saline-alkaline soils of semi- 
arid regions. They are found on flood 
plains, along dry washes and gullies, 
and in other areas where the soil is 
sufficiently moist. Greasewood starts 
its growth in early spring. The leaves 
remain succulent until fall, when they 
freeze and dry. 

Greasewood is two to five feet tall, 
and has rigid, spiny branches. The 
bark is smooth and white, and the 
leaves are narrow, thick and pale 
green. The flowers are small and light 
green to whitish. The plant belongs to 
the goosefoot family. 


How It Affects Livestock 


A sheep may die if it eats about two 
pounds of green leaves and fine stems 
in a short period without other forage. 
Symptoms of poisoning may develop 
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The above map shows where most livestock poisoning from 
Greasewood has occurred. Plants may grow in other areas. 


four to six hours after the animal eats 


a toxic dose. 


The following are symptoms 


greasewood poisoning: 
1. Dullness 
2. Loss of appetite 


Greasewood grows two to five feet 
tall and has many rigid, spiney 
branches. The bark is smooth and 
white; leaves are narrow, thick and 
ale green; and flowers are small and 
ight green to whitish. 


3. Lowering of the head 
4. Reluctance to follow the band 


Advanced symptoms of greasewood 
poisoning include: 

5. Drooling and a white froth about 
the mouth 
Nasal discharge 
Progressive weakening 
Rapid and shallow breathing 
Coma 


How to Reduce Livestock Losses 


Livestock losses can be reduced by 
(1) providing a range that supports 
other forage, and by (2) keeping hun- 
gry animals away from greasewood 
ranges at all times. Supplemental feed- 
ing may be beneficial, especially while 
the animals are being trailed or after 
they have been shipped long distances. 

There is no effective treatment for 
greasewood poisoning, and eradication 
of the plant is not practicable. 


Where to Obtain More Information 


Livestockmen may obtain more infor- 
mation on greasewood poisoning by 
contacting county agricultural agents, 
or by writing to State agricultural ex- 
periment stations or the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. A veterinarian 
should be consulted if questions arise 
concerning affected animals. 
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In Memoriam 


J.S. ‘Sayers’ Farmer 


J ~ “Sayers” Farmer, 68, a former 
e We president of the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers Association and a 
prominent West Texas rancher, died 
September 16 in a Junction, Texas, 
hospital of a heart ailment. 


A former member of the Executive 
committee of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, Mr. Farmer was also 
widely known in the field of farm and 
ranch finance. He had served 13 years 
as a member of the board of the Texas 
Production Credit Association at San 
Angelo, and was, at one time, also a vice 
president of this association. 

Mr. Farmer had also served with 
other farm and ranch finance groups. 
In 1954 he became a member of the 
Farm Credit Bureau at Houston. Dur- 
ing his lifetime, he had also served as 
a director of the Federal Land Bank of 
Houston, Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank, the Bank of Co-operative, and the 
Production Credit Corporation. 


Prominent for his work on a local 
level in the field of soil conservation, 


Mr. Farmer was selected to attend a 
drought conference at Wichita, Kan- 
sas, in 1957. His selection was made by 
Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Ben- 
son. The conference came at the con- 
clusion of President Eisenhower’s 
famous western drought tour. 

Besides his undertakings in the field 
of agriculture, he was considered a 
“first rate” story teller and convention 
speaker. Mr. Farmer spoke frequently 
at stockmen’s meetings. 

He had spent most of his life in Kim- 
ble County; his ranch was 22 miles 
west of Junction. Besides his ranching 
interests, he held a General Motors 
dealership at Junction and had Humble 
Oil Company dealerships in Menard, 
Concho and Kimble counties. 

Mr. Farmer was a 1912 graduate of 
Texas A&M and had served in the 
armed services during World War I. 

Survivors include his widow, three 
daughters, five grandchildren and a 
brother. 

Funeral services were conducted at 
Junction September 18. 


Pete Espil 


ge Espil, oldest active member of 
the Arizona Wool Growers Associa- 
tion and father of AWGA President M. 
P. (Pete, Jr.) Espil, died August 6 at 
his home at Litchfield Park, Arizona. 
He was 89. 

Born at Bigorri, France, Mr. Espil 
began his career in the sheep business 
in 1891, when, as a young basque shep- 
herd, he docked at Los Angeles. During 
the first 18 years he was in the United 
States, he worked for several livestock 
companies and ranchers, and, in gen- 
eral, became familiar with the western 
country from San Francisco, California, 
to the Mexican border. 


In 1909, Mr. Espil began his own 
sheep operation, purchasing 2,000 head. 
He pastured his flocks in Arizona’s Salt 
River Valley. 

Since that time, Mr. Espil became one 
of Arizona’s largest sheepmen, having, 
at one time, as many as 16,000 sheep. 
His sons, Pete, Jr. and Louis, currently 
operate the Espil Sheep Company. The 
company’s winter headquarters are at 
Litchfield Park; the company maintains 
summer grazing land in the Flagstaff 
area. 

Besides his two sons, Mr. Espil is 
survived by his widow, a daughter and 
eight grandchildren. 


Will K. Wilkinson 


ILL J. WILKINSON, 78, a director 

of the Texas Sheep and Goat Rais- 
ers Association, died in a Menard, 
Texas, hospital September 13, following 
a brief illness. 


He was born October 2, 1880, the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Wilkinson, Sr., 
who brought the first sheep into Menard 
County. The sheep were purchased in 
Mexico at $1 per head. 


Mr. Wilkinson was reared and re- 
ceived his education in Menard. He had 
also engaged in the cattle business for 
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a number of years. He bought his first 
sheep, a flock of 1,000 ewes, in Novem- 
ber, 1911. 

A long time member of the TS&GRA, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilkinson were “regular 
attenders” of the quarterly and annual 
meetings of the Association. Mr. Wil- 
kinson held extensive ranching inter- 
ests in Menard County. 

He is survived by his widow, six 
brothers, a sister and several nieces 
and nephews. 

Funeral services were conducted Sep- 
tember 15 at Menard. 


Participate In General 
Farm Organizations 
Leader Tells Sheepmen 


By HAROLD JOSBNDAL 
National Wool Growers Association 
President 


HE most important issues facing 

wool growers of this country this 
year have been lamb grading and the 
referendum on Section 708. In each of 
these matters the position of general 
farm organizations has been a deter- 
mining factor. 

A problem which is with us every 
year, but which is increasing in magni- 
tude this year, is that of imports of 
competitive products. The general farm 
organizations have always taken a 
strong stand in this matter—frequently 
at variance with that which we have 
taken. 

The general farm organizations have 
always demonstrated they have a large 
voice in matters affecting the sheep in- 
dustry. Therefore, it seems to me, each 
of us, in addition to taking part in and 
supporting our wool grower organiza- 
tions, must also take part in one of the 
general farm organizations. Each of 
us should consider which of the general 
organizations we prefer and then take 
part in its proceedings. 

The time of year is approaching when 
these organizations, as well as our 
member State wool grower organiza- 
tions, are forming policies for the 
coming year. It is imperative that each 
of us, as individual sheepmen, deter- 
mine what policies are best for our 
industry, and then take part in the 
forming of resolutions and policies, not 
only of our wool grower organizations, 
but also of the general farm organiza- 
tions. If each of us will make his opin- 
ion known and take part in local, State 
and National conventions and meetings, 
we will form a united front for the 
sheep industry through the establish- 
ment of strong, helpful policies. 

Let me emphasize that your wool 
grower organizations, local, State and 
National, have initiated policy and 
action on every single problem affecting 
the sheep industry. Your wool grower 
organizations must provide the push to 
accomplish things for the industry. You 
and your neighbors, who have a direct 
personal and financial stake in the busi- 
ness, guide and support these wool 
grower organizations. The understand- 
ing, good will and support of general 
farm organizations is necessary to 
achieve results on the National level. 


The National Wool Grower 





World Balance Sheet’ Indicates 
Wool’s Statistical Position Firm 


by RUTH JACKENDOFF 
Director, Department of Economics and 
Statistics, The Wool Bureau, Inc. 


T the beginning of 1959, United 

States wool mills had already ex- 
perienced several months of modest 
recovery, while mills in other major 
wool-consuming countries were still 
anticipating a reversal of the world- 
wide textile depression. Influenced by 
the ready availability of domestic sup- 
plies in the two previous years and the 
low prevailing prices of wool, the trade 
generally continued to purchase wool 
supplies as if these conditions would 
persist indefinitely. Those operators 
who took advantage of low prices early 
in the year, acquired wool stocks at a 
worthwhile discount off more recent 
costs. 


Current Auctions Open High 


The opening of the 1959-1960 wool 
auctions saw an initial rise over June 
closing prices somewhat higher than 
the 10 percent anticipated by a major- 
ity of the trade. However, there has 
since been a backing and filling move- 
ment without any definite trend being 
established. This is not unusual in the 
first weeks of the auction season as 
purchasing agents are held to price 
“limits” based on the previous season’s 
close until their principals decide to 
modify them in line with developments. 
Furthermore, characteristics of similar- 
grade wools differ from auction to auc- 
tion and this is reflected in price. It 
is almost a legend, for instance, that 
United States buyers are not active in 
Australian auctions until later in the 
season when so-called American types 
are offered. In recent years, the degree 
of Iron Curtain participation has had 
a pronounced impact on competitive 
psychology at the wool auctions be- 
cause of the arbitrary bidding prac- 
tices employed by Soviet agents. 


‘Balance Sheet’ Good Projector 


But these and similar factors are 
merely intermittent features of a mar- 
ket pattern which is determined by the 
broader world-wide economic factors of 
supply and demand. The excellent, 
retrospective World Wool Balance 
Sheet prepared each year by The In- 
ternational Wool Study Group (Com- 
monwealth Economic Committee) and 
presented at the annual June confer- 
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ence of The International Wool Textile 
Organization has proven for some years 
to be the best point of departure for 
projecting the current season’s balance 
sheet. 

The tabulations of supply stocks and 
the world wool balance sheet present 
estimates of producers’ carryovers 
at the beginning of the current sea- 
son (July 1, 1959) and of up-to-the- 
minute world production estimates, 
additions to commercial supplies from 
liquidation of carryovers, calendar 
year 1959 world wool consumption 
based on six-month partial reports, and 
the resulting level of commercial stocks 
in the world on January 1, 1960 (should 
the above estimates be validated in 
fact). 

The margins of error in estimates 
based on a wide assortment of official 
and semi-official data, trade reports and 
personal value judgments should be 
appreciated. Nevertheless, similar esti- 
mates in prior years have proven fairly 
close approximations of final Common- 
wealth Economic Committee reports. 
The value derived from the advance 
perspective appears to justify the risk. 
As the season unfolds, the individual 
statistics may be updated and provide 
a continually more accurate picture of 
the world wool situation. 

The most striking feature of the bal- 
ance sheet is the sharp increase in 
available supplies at the beginning of 
this season compared with the past 
three seasons. This reflects the unex- 
pectedly sharp rise in the Australian 
wool clip and the transfer to commer- 
cial ownership of large producers’ car- 
ryovers in Argentina and Uruguay and 
of stabilization stocks in New Zealand 
and South Africa. The total estimated 
supplies of 3,151 million pounds, clean 
basis, on July 1, 1959 were 13 percent 
in excess of the 2,781 million available 
on July 1, 1958. 

Even so, if world wool consumption 
during 1959 should rise by the 14 per- 
cent gain over 1958 experienced by 10 
major consuming countries during the 
first half of the year, commercial stocks 
would have to be drawn on to a signifi- 
cant extent—some 30 million pounds. It 
would result in the lowest level of world 
commercial stocks since the end of 
World War II. 

This conclusion could be modified to 
some extent by a downward revision of 
the estimates of the Argentine, Austra- 


lian and New Zealand carryovers, which 
are the larger components of the total 
supply stoeks. The remaining compo- 
nents are either too small or sot re- 
ported officially. Whatever the case may 
be, unless world consumption were to 
fall significantly below the estimate of 
3,181 million pounds, the statistical 
position of wool during the remainder 
of 1959 should remain firm. 

Under these circumstances, the cur- 
rent level of wool prices cannot be con- 
sidered high in relation to other years 
when wool was in a strong statistical 
position. Taking graded Territory, fine 
good French combing and staple on 
the Boston market during the week end- 
ing August 31, it was quoted at an 
average of $1.325 per pound compared 
with $1.771 in September 1954, the peak 
price of the first strong post-Korean 
world recovery. In the next strong 
world recovery period, it reached a 
peak of $1.675 during May-August 1957. 
With some variations, other types and 
origins of wool would show a similar 
long-term declining trend. 


Man-made Fibers Drop Prices 


The most obvious reason for this is 
the limiting effect on rising prices of 
growing world capacity of man-made 
competitive fibers. It is to the credit 
of the major wool producers, particular- 
ly in the Dominion countries, that they 
are making successful efforts to in- 
crease their clips year after year al- 
though unit profits are contracting 
under competitive conditions. Thus, the 
1959-60 world clip, estimated at 3,152 
million pounds or 4 percent higher than 
the 1958-59 clip will reflect another 
dramatic rise in Australia’s wool clip 
as well as continuing gains in that of 
New Zealand and South Africa (unless 
the drought takes a serious toll). Ar- 
gentina’s and Uruguay’s clips will 
probably be lower because of the seri- 
ous floods last winter, but they too plan 
to expand their production and improve 
their marketing practices. In the United 
States the incentive program has slow- 
ly but quite obviously encouraged an 
increase in stock sheep and wool pro- 
duction. 


‘Research Insures the Future’ 


In facing the reality of man-made 
fiber competition via technical research 
and expanding production, wool grow- 
ers are seeking to insure the future of 
wool in the most practical, economic 
way open to them. Textile recessions 
will probably continue to come and go 
as in the past, but so long as world 
population continues to increase, and 
with it consumer textile needs, wool’s 
intrinsic properties assure it of a strong 
place in the family of fibers, provided 
its price is competitive. 
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Ram Sale Reports: 


WYOMING RAM SALE 
September 8-9, 1959, Casper 


VERAGE prices declined for the 

third consecutive year at the Wyo- 
ming Ram Sale. An increase in the 
number of rams sold had an adverse 
effect on prices, with the overall aver- 
age tumbling considerably below that 
of 1958. 

Whitefaced offerings proved to be 
the most popular. Topping all breeds 
were 20 Corriedale rams which aver- 
aged $87.50. Both Art and Jerry King, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, sold pens at $100 
each. 

Closely following the Corriedales 
were 599 Rambouillets, which averaged 
$87.02. In third place were Lincoln- 
Rambouillet Crossbreds with an $82.50 
average. Fourth were Columbias, which 
averaged $73.77. 

Topping the sale were two pens of 
five typy, open-faced Rambouillet rams 
consigned by Clifford Olsen, Ephraim, 
Utah. The two pens were purchased at 
$175 per ram by Chester Whaley, Grey- 
bull, Wyoming, and the Fremont Sheep 
Company, Riverton, Wyoming. 

Second place honors were shared by 
E. B. Chatfield and Sons, Sundance, 
Wyoming, and Wynn S. Hansen, Collin- 
ston, Utah, on pens of five yearling 
- Rambouillet rams which brought $140 

per head. 

High selling honors in the Columbia 
division went to Mr. Hansen, who sold 
two pens of yearling rams at $185 per 
ram. The Diamond Ring Company, 
Casper, Wyoming, purchased the two 
pens. 

The average price of some 300 Suf- 
folks took a drastic drop from $89.70 
in 1958 to $57.48 this year. 

Farrell T. Wankier, Levan, Utah, took 
top honors in the Suffolk division with 
a pen of three heavy, thick-boned ram 
lambs. The lambs brought $100 each 
from John A. Esponda, Buffalo, Wyo- 
ming. Second high honors went to F. 
H. Davidson and Son, Saratoga, Wyo- 
ming, on a pen of five yearlings which 
sold at $97.50 to the Riley Livestock 
Company, Rawlins, Wyoming. 

The Warren Livestock Company, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, consigned 39 War- 
hills which averaged $68.41. All 30 
Panamas in the sale were consigned by 
Fred M. Laidlaw, Carey, Idaho, and 
brought an average price of $66.66, 
while Suffolk-Hampshires averaged 
$51.66 and Hampshires averaged $50. 
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Jack Gerrard, left, Riverton, Wyoming; 
Clifford Olsen, center, Ephraim, Utah; and 
Chester Whaley, Greybull, Wyoming, in- 
spect one of the top-selling pens Mr. Olsen 
consigned to the Wyoming Ram Sale. Both 
Mr. Gerrard and Mr. Whaley purchased a 
pen of Olsen rams at $175 per head. 


WESTERN SOUTH DAKOTA 
STUD RAM SHOW & SALE 


September 7-8, 1959, Newell 


total of 257 rams and ewes averaged 

$66.88 per head at the 1959 Western 
South Dakota Stud Ram Show and Sale. 
Last year, 211 rams and ewes averaged 
$84.59 per head. 

This year, 65 stud rams averaged 
$108.68 each; 151 range rams brought 
an average price of $54.15; and 41 ewes 
sold at an average price of $47.50 each. 

In the 1958 sale, 57 studs averaged 
$118.15; a total of 131 range rams aver- 
aged $74.45; and 23 ewes averaged 
$59.17. 

Targhees topped the stud ram divi- 
sion, with three offerings bringing an 
average price of $156.66. The second 
high-selling breed of stud ram was the 
Corriedale, which made an average 
price of $138.32 on 20 head. Columbias 
averaged $118.23 on 15 head; Suffolks 
brought an average price of $93.50 on 
10 head; seven Hampshires averaged 
$70.57; nine Rambouillets averaged 
$63.33; and one Oxford ram brought 
$55. 

In the range ram division, Corrie- 
dales topped all breeds with 55 rams 
averaging $59.89. Close behind were 
22 Targhees, which averaged $59.54. 
In the division, other breeds sold as 
follows: 47 Columbias averaged $51.17; 
eight Suffolks averaged $45.12; and 19 
Rambouillets averaged: $42.58. 
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Most Prices Down 


MONTANA RAM SALE 
September 17, 1959, Miles City 


total of 890 stud rams, range rams 

and ram lambs were sold in less 
than 4% hours at the 10th annual 
Montana Ram Sale for an average price 
of $70.56. This figure is almost $40 
below last year’s high of $110.12. 

A yearling Targhee stud ram, con- 
signed by Mt. Haggin Livestock Co., 
Anaconda, Montana, was purchased for 
the top price of $310 by Dan Fulten, 
Ismay, Montana. Mt. Haggin also sold 
the top Hampshire, a ram lamb, for $80 
to the United Cattle Company, Big 
Sandy, Montana. The top selling pen 
of range rams, five Targhee yearlings, 
was consigned by the Hughes Livestock 
Company, Stanford, Montana, and pur- 
chased by Ralph Dreyer, Circle, Mon- 
tana, for $120 per head. 

Targhee rams outsold all purebred 
breeds with an average price of $77.53. 
Four stud rams averaged $190 and 263 
range rams averaged $75.82 per head. 
A Targhee stud ram consigned by the 
Montana Experiment Station, Bozeman, 
sold close behind Mt. Haggin’s top ram 
at $300. 

The highest selling stud ram of the 
Columbia breed, from the flocks of the 
Rambouillet Co., sold for $300 to D. 
E. Edson, Miles City. Eighteen Colum- 
bia studs averaged $146.95, with 309 
range rams bringing $64.14 each. The 
average price for the 327 Columbia 
rams was $68.70. 

One hundred and ninety-three Ram- 
bouillet rams averaged $72.67, with two 
stud rams averaging $102.50, and 191 
range rams with a $72.36 average. A 
yearling stud ram from the Lehfeldt 
Ranch, Lavina, Montana, topped all 
sales in this breed at $110 and was 
purchased by Fred H. Phillippi of 
Broadus, Montana. 

A two-year-old Suffolk stud ram, con- 
signed by Koyama Farms, Hardin, 
Montana, was sold to Dick Gahagen, 
Warden, Montana, for $165. A total 
of 37 Suffolks brought an average price 
of $63.92. 

Chris Anderson, Sheridan, Montana, 
consigned the only crossbreds of the 
sale. Ten head of Columbia-Rambouillet 
crossbred range rams averaged $97.50. 

The total number of 797 whitefaced 
rams brought an average price of 
$72.97, while 93 blackfaces averaged 
$49.81 per head. 

The sale is sponsored by the Montana 
Wool Growers Association. 
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NATIONAL COLUMBIA 
SHEEP SHOW & SALE 


September 21 and 22, 1959, Yakima, 
Washington 


HE champion yearling ram, entered 

by R. J. Shown, Monte Vista, Colo- 
rado, topped the National Columbia 
Sheep Sale at Yakima, Washington, 
selling for $1,725 to Marcus Vetter, 
Monitor, Oregon. 

Eighty Columbia ewes and 21 rams 
sold for a total of $11,270; an average 
of $74 on ewes and $252 on rams. 

Frank Curtis, Wolf, Wyoming, came 
second high with a yearling ram which 
brought $750 from Paul Gaskill, New 
Castle, Wyoming. 

Twenty breeders from California, 
Colorado, Montana, Oregon, Utah, South 
Dakota, Washington and Wyoming ex- 
hibited and sold 101 top Columbia sheep 
at the 15th National Columbia Sheep 
Show and Sale. Dr. Doyle Matthews, 
Utah State University, Logan, Utah, 
made the placings in the show. Howard 
Brown, Woodland, California, cried the 
sale. 

A yearling ewe entered by Terry 
Maddux, Bakersfield, California, was 
named show champion and sold to R. T. 
Hargrove, Bozeman, Montana, for $260. 
The reserve champion ewe, a yearling 
exhibited by Mark Bradford, Spanish 
Fork, Utah, sold to F. L. Niven, also of 
Bozeman, Montana, for $200. 

Mr. Bradford’s pen of three yearling 
ewes, the champion pen, was purchased 
by Francis and Dorothy Cowger, Upton, 
Wyoming, at $375. The reserve cham- 
pion pen of lambs, shown by Mr. Curtis, 
also went to Mr. and Mrs. Cowger at a 
bid of $270 each. 

A big, two-year-old ram, exhibited by 
Joseph Pfister, Node, Wyoming, re- 
ceived the reserve champion award, and 
sold to Bill and Phyllis Ross, Darby, 
Montana, at $285. 

A total of 31 buyers took the quality 
Columbias back to Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 


U. S. SHEEP EXPERIMENT 
STATION SALE 
September 24, 1959, Dubois, Idaho 

total of 1,305 sheep were sold at the 


annual sale of surplus breeding 
stock at the U. S. Sheep Experiment 
Station and Western Sheep Breeding 
Laboratory on September 24, 1959. The 
sale was held in cooperation with the 
University of Idaho. 
Buyers came from Idaho, Utah, Colo- 
rado, Montana, Wyoming, North Da- 
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kota and California, as well as from 
Alberta, Canada. 

The top-selling ram of the sale was a 
Targhee yearling sold to Vernon John- 
son, Whitlash, Montana, at $590. The 
second highest selling ram, a yearling 
Columbia, went to John T. Kelly, Red 
Lodge, Montana, on a bid of $420. The 
third high seller, a yearling Columbia, 
was purchased by Donald F. Rhyneer, 
Absarokee, Montana, for $400. The top 
Rambouillet ram was purchased by the 
Mailliard Ranch, Yorkville, California, 
at $105. 

The average price for registered year- 
ling stud rams was $233.75 for Colum- 
bias and $184.44 for Targhees. The 
average price for single yearling Ram- 
bouillet rams was $39.35. 

The average prices for all rams sold 
were $92.72 for Columbias, $110.23 for 
Targhees and $34.50 for Rambouillets. 

The top pen of range rams, yearling 
Targhees, sold to Ute Mountain Indian 
Tribe, Towaoc, Colorado, for $125 per 
head. Polled Rambouillet rams aver- 
aged $43.86, while horned Rambouillet 
rams averaged $23.55. 

The top pens of ewes, registered 
Targhees, sold for $75 per head to 
Frank Palczewski, Scranton, North Da- 
kota. A total of 610 Columbia, Targhee, 
and Rambouillet ewes averaged $27.67. 
The top pen of ewe lambs, Targhees, 
sold for $21 per head. The entire group 
of 426 ewe lambs averaged $17.33. 

The total return from the sale was 
about $45,188.50, with an overall aver- 
age of $34.63 per head. 


SOUTHERN OREGON RAM 
SALE 


August 31, 1959, Lakeview, Oregon 


pen of five Targhee rams consigned 

by the University of Idaho and a 
pen of five Rambouillet rams from the 
Cunningham Sheep Company, Pendle- 
ton, Oregon, shared top selling honors 
at the Southern Oregon Ram Sale. 

The Targhees went to Walt Lehmann, 
Lakeview, and the Rambouillets to the 
Taylor Ranch, also of Lakeview. Both 
pens brought $130 per head. 

Targhees topped the breed average 
on the strength of the fine showing of 
the University of Idaho pen. These 
were the only Targhees offered at the 
sale. 

In second place for breed honors were 
Suffolks. A total of 37 Suffolk rams 
brought an average price of $117.70. A 
total of 68 Rambouillets averaged 
$96.17; Columbias averaged $55 on 30 
head; five Panama rams averaged $95. 

In all, a total of 147 rams averaged 
$92.80, under the gavel of auctioneer 
Howard Brown. 


POCATELLO RAM SALE 
September 12, 1959, Pocatello, Idaho 


RICES at the 33rd annual Idaho Fall 

Range Ram Sale, sponsored by the 
Idaho Wool Growers Association, re- 
mained almost unchanged from those 
of a year ago, as the average price paid 
for 315 rams climbed less than 1 per- 
cent, to $86.73. 

The 1959 average price compares fa- 
vorably with the 1958 average price of 
$85.91 paid for 386 rams. However, both 
the 1958 and 1959 averages are well 
below that of 1957, when 356 rams 
brought an average price of $111.97. 

Topping the sale was a Suffolk stud 
consigned by T. B. Burton, Cambridge, 
Idaho, which brought $300 from E. A. 
Stolworthy, Idaho Falls, Idaho. The 
sale, primarily a range ram sale, as the 
name indioates, saw only a few studs 
enter the sale ring. 


High selling honors in the Suffolk 
range yearling division also went to 
Mr. Burton, on a pen of five rams which 
brought $225 each from Joe Sainz, Soda 
Springs, Idaho. In all, 181 Suffolk year- 
lings averaged $104.77, as compared 
with the 1958 average of $106.60 on 192 


rams. 


J. W. Matthews, Burley, Idaho, sold 
the top selling pen of Suffolk ram lambs. 
His pen of five lambs sold to Doyal 
Stiles, Conda, Idaho, at $80 each. The 
average price of Suffolk ram lambs was 
also down slightly from a year ago. 
This year, 41 ram lambs averaged $54.27 
as compared with a 1958 average of 
$57.16. 

Tops in the Suffolk-Hampshire divi- 
sion was a pen of five ram lambs con- 
signed by W. E. McCoy, Buhl, Idaho, 
which brought $85 each from Frank D. 
Zweifel, Monteview, Idaho. In Suffolk- 
Hampshire yearlings, Robert S. Blas- 
tock, Filer, Idaho, topped the division 
with a pen of four rams, which sold on 
a bid of $70 to Emlen Mays, Howe, 
Idaho. 

Topping the Panama division was a 
pen of nine yearlings consigned by 
Fred M. Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho. The 
rams went to C. W. Thompson, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, on a bid of $60 each. Pan- 
ama yearlings averaged $49.35 this year, 
as compared with $77.44 last year. 
Panama ram lambs brought an average 
price of $46.88 in the current sale; they 
averaged $49.17 in the 1958 sale. 

Topping all Columbia yearling sales 
were the Elkington Brothers, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, on a pen of five rams which 
brought an average price of $110 from 
the Idaho Livestock Company, Challis, 
Idaho. A total of 28 yearlings brought 
an average price of $70.54 at the recent 
sale, as compared with eight yearlings 
which averaged $67.81 at the 1958 sale. 
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I Wish You Could Do Something for Us on Wool Textiles’ 





Macmillan’s Plea Prompts U. S. Decision 


To Renegotiate Textile Tariff Concession 


HE United States will renegotiate 

with the United Kingdom, Belgium, 
Italy, Japan and perhaps other coun- 
tries the woolen textile tariff conces- 
sion originally negotiated under the 
1947 Geneva Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, according to a September 14 
announcement from the State Depart- 
ment. 

The decision to renegotiate and the 
possibilities that further tariff conces- 
sions will be granted foreign manufac- 
turers of woolen goods poses several 
serious problems for the domestic wool 
industry. President Eisenhower’s de- 
cision to renegotiate the woolen textile 
tariff concession grew out of a personal 
plea to him from British Prime Min- 
ister Harold Macmillan, while the two 
were discussing the cold war and 
other world problems in Great Britain 
several weeks ago. The plea was most 
timely—Prime Minister Macmillan took 
full advantage of a joint television chat 
with Mr. Eisenhower on August 31 and 
interjected for all the world to hear: 
“I wish you could do something for us 
on wool textiles.” 

Mr. Eisenhower’s response to the 
question did not come immediately, but 
come it did, with the September 14 an- 
nouncement that the woolen textile 
tariff concession would be renegotiated. 


‘Truly Astonishing’ Request 


“It is truly astonishing to learn that 
British Prime Minister Macmillan con- 
siders it appropriate to rank U. S. wool 
cloth tariffs among grave global is- 
sues,” Edwin Wilkinson, National As- 
sociation of Wool Manufacturers 
president said in commenting upon the 
Macmillan plea. 

“It is particularly astonishing be- 
cause these tariffs are in accordance 
with a trade agreement specifically 
negotiated with Britain in 1947 when 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) was organized. This 
plea, which might lead one to believe 
British wool textiles were barred by 
the U. S., does not square up with the 
facts. Up to now, at least, the British 
have been the principal beneficiaries 
of American wool textile tariff cuts in 
1939 as well as in 1947. In the 11 years, 
1948 through 1958, the British ac- 
counted for 61 percent of total U. S. 
wool cloth imports of 254,272,000 
square yards. 
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“Though they are a principal party 
to the reservation, the British have 
been making increasingly unrestrained 
comments about it. They blame it for 
the recent decline in their wool cloth 
exports to the U. S. and the increases 
in U. S. imports from Japan and Italy. 
The keys to the success of those two 
countries in this and other markets, 
however, are their low wages: 14 cents 
in Japan and about 30 cents in Italy 
compared with $1.60 in U. S. mills and 
50 or 55 cents an hour in British mills. 

“The placing of U. S. wool cloth tar- 
iffs on a global problem plain by Mr. 
Macmillan is the latest example of the 
British attitude that the U. S. market 
is, or should be, there own special pre- 
serve complete with special privileges,” 
Mr. Wilkinson said. 


Concession History Given 


Following is a brief review of the 
history of the concession: 

In 1947 the United States concession 
reduced both the specific and ad va- 
lorem tariff rates on imported wool 
textiles on top of earlier reductions in 
the bilaterial U. S.-Great Britain agree- 
ment of 1939. This concession was 
accompanied by a reservation permit- 
ting the Uni.ed States later to cancel 
or modify the ad valorem portion of the 
duty reduction for any fabrics imported 
in any calendar year above 5 percent 
of the average production in the United 
States for the three preceding years. 

The 1947 concession was _ initially 
negotiated with the United Kingdom, 
although the resulting reduction, in 
line with U.S. policy, was extended to 
woolen fabrics from all friendly na- 
tions. Great Britain was originally the 
chief beneficiary and British woolen 
imports increased from approximately 
four million square yards in 1947 to 13 
million in 1958. 


U. S. Takes Action in ’56 


Not until the last quarter of 1956, 
despite record total imports in 1952, 
1953 and 1955, was a remedial device, 
the Geneva Reservation, implemented. 
In 1956, with imported wool fabrics, 
mostly British, exceeding the 5 percent 
trigger point, the United States invoked 
the reservation. 

Thereafter, during any calendar year, 
such imported fabrics, from whatever 


source, paid a duty of 20-25 percent ad 
valorem, plus 30-37 14-cents a pound 
until the 5 percent mark was reached. 
Thereafter, the ad valorem part of the 
duty increased to 45 percent for im- 
ports entering during the rest of the 
year. 

This method of import regulation is 
called a tariff quota. It differs from an 
absolute quota in that it permits im- 
portation beyond the trigger point, but 
at a higher duty rate. The absolute 
quota cuts off all imports beyond the 
trigger point for the remainder of a 
given period of time. 

The woolen fabrics subject to the 
tariff quota covered a wide range of 
price and quality. The British found 
that lower quality fabrics were coming 
into the U. S. from other countries, 
chiefly Italy and Japan, early in the 
calendar year, partially or fully ex- 
hausting the quota before the British 
higher-quality goods could enter. 

This situation was recognized by the 
U. S. Government and further conces- 
sions were granted. These provided a 
special 30 percent ad valorem duty for 
over quota imports of certain hand- 
woven fabrics, fabrics for religious use 
and a limited quantity of higher-priced 
fabrics. This was done in 1958. 


Reservation Diluted Further 


Earlier this year, the U. S. Govern- 
ment further diluted its reservation for 
high-priced fabrics—this was especial- 
ly done to help the British. 

That present U. S. concessions have 
helped the British and other friendly 
nations should be obvious—imports of 
woven wool goods and wool yarns have 
been rocketing along at or near all- 
time record levels. In the first six 
months of 1959, cloth imports approxi- 
mate total entries for 1958. 

In light of this, it is difficult to see 
how Mr. Macmillan can say, “I wish 
you could do something for us on wool 
textiles.” It is even more astonishing 
that the U. S. Government would go 
along with the request. 

The proposed renegotiation is no 
simple wand-waving matter. It could 
lead in any direction. Instead of deal- 
ing directly with Great Britain, the 
U.S. is choosing to renegotiate the con- 
cession under GATT article 28. This 
automatically means the negotiation 

(Continued on page 27) 
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1960 Whss Whol Crown 


ARROLL Currie, a curvacious and 

comely miss from “Big D”—Dallas, 
Texas—was named “Miss Wool of 
1960” at the second annual National 
Miss Wool Pageant at San Angelo, 
Texas, August 28. 


Miss Currie received her crown from 
Miriam LaCour, the lovely Miss Wool 
of 1959. The new Miss Wool was en- 
throned before a full house in the San 
Angelo Coliseum. 


Sharing the spotlight with Miss Cur- 
rie was Judy Kileen, a Jovely California 
lass, who was not only named first 
alternate to Miss Currie, but also the 
third “Miss Wool of 1959.” 


Miss Kileen was elevated to the “Miss 
Wool of 1959” crown by a very active 
Dan Cupid. She gained the title when 
Miss LaCour announced she would 
abdicate the “world wool throne” to 
further the plans for her forthcoming 
marriage. Miss LaCour had, in turn, 
received her crown when Beverley 
Bentley, the first Miss Wool of 1959, 
announced early in August that she had 
been married since December. 

By virtue of being selected this year’s 
alternate and last year’s Miss Wool, 
Miss Kileen fell heir to a six-week tour 
of Japan as official ambassadress of the 
U. S. wool industry. 

Should Mr. Cupid continue playing 
his active roll this year, Miss Killeen 
could conceivably inherit the 1960 Miss 
Wool title, thereby becoming Miss Wool 
of 1959 and Miss Wool of 1960. 

However, until such a time, the coro- 
nation spectacle in San Angelo marked 
the beginning of a marvelous and thrill- 
packed year for Miss Currie. 

As Miss Wool of America and the 
official emissary of the U. S. wool in- 
dustry, Miss Currie will travel from 
coast to coast and to many foreign 
lands as well. 

The year of travel and adventure for 
the new Miss Wool, a sophomore stu- 
dent at Southern Methodist University, 
began almost immediately. No sooner 
had she received the crown, when she 
was bundled off by the Wool Bureau, 
Inc. for a two-month tour of leading 
department stores throughout the na- 
tion. The tour took her to San Antonio, 
Texas; Omaha, Nebraska; Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Portland, Oregon; Boston, 
Massachusetts; Dallas, Texas; Phila- 
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delphia, Pennsylvania; and Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The tour was designed to allow Miss 
Wool to publicize and promote the sale 
of wool merchandise at the retail level. 
During the tour, Miss Wool modeled 
creations from her fabulous and glam- 
orous $15,000 all-wool wardrobe. 

Another glamorous gift presented 
Miss Currie was the use of a beautiful 
1960 Imperial, entirely upholstered in 
rich wool broadcloth. 

The most spectacular creation in Miss 
Wool’s wardrobe was her $1,000 coro- 
nation gown, especially designed for 
the occasion by Vogue Patterns and the 
Singer Sewing Company. The gown 
was created of Forstmann white wool. 

Other pieces in Miss Wool’s ward- 
robe were created by Adelle, American 
Thread, Harvey Berin, Bernat, Anthony 
Blotta, Barnell, Georgia Bullock, Car- 
mel Brothers, Charles Cooper, Coats 
and Clark, Columbia-Minerva, David 
Crystal, William Devitz, Harry Fretch- 
el, Geist and Geist, Goldworm Sports- 
wear, Great Six, Rudi Gernreich for 
Westwood Knitting. Mills, Harou Hay- 
maker, Arthur Jablow, Jantzen, Nat 
Kaplan, Kimberly Knitwear, Lawrence 
of London, Charles LeMaire, Tina Leser, 
March and Mendl, Masket Brothers, 
Addie Masters, Pendleton, Robert Ro- 
senfield, Schiaparelli Furs, Spinnerin, 


JUDY KILEEN 


Alternate Winner, Also Named 
Miss Wool of 1959 


a :. 
CARROLL CURRIE 


Selected Miss Wool of 1960 


Townley, Hannah Troy Sportswear, 
Bernard Ulmann, William Unger, Vogue 
Patterns - International Couture ward- 
robe, John Weitz of Princess Square 
and White Stag. 


The toughest job of the entire pag- 
eant fell to the three judges who had 
to select Miss Wool from a field of 20 
beautiful contestants. The difficult 
task fell to Charles LeMaire, head 
designer at 20th Century Fox studios 
and three-time Oscar winner; Rudi 
Gernreich, famous sportswear designer 
from California; and Anthony Blotta, 
the renowned “prince of fashion” from 
New York City. 


When the judges had completed their 
balloting, they had selected Miss Currie, 
over 19 other finalists who included: 
Helen Korfhage, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota; Kay MacLean, Tampa, Florida; 
Earline West, Cheyenne, Wyoming; 
Gretchen Hoff, Boise, Idaho; Marlene 
Evans, Naches, Washington; Joyce 
Lewis, Chicago, Illinois; Inge Wire, 
Grand Junction, Colorado; Sally Pierce, 
Omaha, Nebraska; Linda Blair, Mason 
City, Iowa; Valerie Estes, Reno, Ne- 
vada; Janice Leisen, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota; Doris Price, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Jeannie Lachner, Prairie Home, 
Missouri; Ruth Ojan, Gloucester, Mas- 
sachusetts; Norma Lozier, Roswell, 
New Mexico; Susan Burton, Butte, Mon- 
tana; Kay Pfeiffer, Kenton, Ohio; and 
Jan Markstaller, Portland, Oregon. 
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September 24, 1959 


RICES at wool auctions in Australia, 

New Zealand and South Africa con- 
tinued to play a large roll in determin- 
ing prices on and interest in domestic 
wools. 

Throughout the month, domestic 
buyers apparently took their cues from 
new season sales in Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa. For the most 
part, prices at these auction sales fol- 
lowed a slightly weakening trend 
throughout the first two-thirds of the 
month—w. S. prices, likewise, followed 
the same course. 

On September 21, however, Austra- 
lian prices faltered drastically, with 


Foreign Auction Price Continue 


Influence Domestic Market 


daily and, on September 24, some 42 
wool notices and six wool top notices 
were issued and fairly well taken. 

A release dated September 24 from 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and 
Smith, underwriters and distributors 
of investment securities, New York 
City, said, “All of the wool notices 
were stopped by the early part of the 
afternoon by scattered houses. Futures 
were initially barely steady, but fairly 
active switching by commission houses 
from the spot month to other contracts 
rallied the middle and distant months. 
The market was fairly thin most of the 
day, but well supported. Futures were 
closed near their highs for the day, one 
to 1.5 cents above the previous level.” 


EAA PE IEMARTRE Muaeeees co Tr mene 
* bie KES ouabain 


There are two opposite camps of 
thought concerning the outlook for the 
domestic wool market. Continuing mar- 
ket dullness has removed some of the 
optimism held earlier by some Boston 
dealers. Many feel that mills are de- 
veloping a lack of interest in wools. 
Dealers, particularly those holding 
large inventories, are becoming in- 
creasingly alarmed that the expected 
demand for wools might not take place. 

Earlier it was generally believed that 
mills were well inventoried, but would 
be placing new orders for large quan- 
tities of wool by late October or No- 
vember. There is currently some 
thought that mills have not been re- 
ceiving enough new business to bring 
about this demand. 

The opposite camp, however, feels 
both mills and topmakers are comfort- 
ably covered and that most dealers have 
little to offer, thus bringing about the 
market dullness. 

This camp predicts further inactivity 
continuing into November, but forecasts 
that buyers will be back into the market 


prices declining from 2.5 to 5 percent. 
This downward trend also manifested 
itself in sales made in the domestic 
wool market. Prices at sales conducted 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 18, 1959 
at Portland and Minneapolis, September ee a Equivalents B 9 
: an Basis rease Equivalents Based n 
22, 23 and 24, closely following the Prices Arbitrary Shrinkage Pesesaiages (3) 
sharp break pattern in Australian 
prices, were down from 4 to 10 cents % % % 
a pound, clean basis. Furthermore, GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


little interest was shown on the part of Fine: 


buyers at the Portland sale. The Boston — ne % -y Seve. ree - $ _- > . $ 1 = 3 $ .47— ye 
ket, which remained dull through- “Ave. . Fr, Combing........ . . . 0 .50—. A4— . 

mit the sronth, alee felt the effects of °Sh-Fr.Combing & Clothing 115-120 56 61— 58 61 .45—.47 66 .39— 41 
the Australian price decline, as did the One-half Blood: 
futures market, which declined 5.5 to *Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.25—1.30 651 61— .64 54 .58— .60 57 .54— .56 
6 cents. *Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing........ 1.20—1.25 52 .58— .60 55 .54— 56 58 .50— .53 

Despite the rather drastic price re- Three-eighths Blood: 
duction and the general lack of interest +*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.15—1.20 48  .60— .62 51 .56— .59 54 .53— .55 
in domestic wools, many dealers are *Ave. French Combing........... 1.10—1.15 49 56— .569 52 .58— .55 55 .50— .52 
still of the opinion that the domestic One-quarter Blood: 
wool market will begin to show new «Gq Fr Combing & Staple... 1.08115 46  .58—.62 48 .56—.60 50 .54— .58 
life during late October or November. +*Ave, French Combing........... 1.05—1.10 47 .56— 58 49 .54— .56 51 .52— .54 
These dealers feel mills and primary *Low-quarter Blood: 1.05—1.10 41 .62— 65 43 .60— .68 45 .58— .61 
processing plants have fair stocks of *Common & Braid: 1.00—1.05 40 60— .63 42 58— .61 44 .56— .59 
wool at their command and are cur- ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 
rently engaging in spot buying only to Fine: 
provide more cover or to take advantage +Gq. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.25—1.30 57 .54— 56 59 .51— 53 61 .49— .51 
of an occasional concession being made *Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing........ 1.15—1.20 59 47— 49 61 .45— .47 68 .42— .44 
in some of the domestic markets. ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 

In spite of the general dullness in the Fine: 
domestic wool market and late Septem sd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 135140 54 .62— 64 58 .57— 59 62 BI— 58 
ber price declines in all world wool ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing......... 1.30—1.35 55 59— 61 59 .53— .55 63 .48— .50 
markets, many market observers and Sh. Fr.Combing & Clothing.. 1.20—1.25 57 .52— .64 61 .47— 49 65 .42— .44 
wool dealers still venture forth the ‘*8 Months (1” and over)....... 1.15—1.20 55 52— .54 58 .48— .50 61 .45— .47 
opinion that the latter part of 1959 and *Fall (%” and over).......... 1.10—1.15 56 .49—.51 59 .45—.47 62 .42— .44 
all of 1960 will be good wool years, with (1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the intermountain States, 
increased use and consumption in all including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
fields where woolen fabrics are a factor. and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 

That this may be the case is evidenced (2) Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 





shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and 
heavier in shrinkage. 

In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 
been converted to grease basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for 
various shrinkages quoted. Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal. 
*Estimated price. No sale reported. 


by happenings in the wool futures 
market since the break was suffered 
September 21. In the three days imme- 
diately following the decline, futures, 
generally, rallied from one to two cents 


(3) 
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at that time to the extent that domestic 
supplies will be inadequate to cover 
the needs of U. S. mills. This group 
further predicts that American buyers 
will eventually have to enter overseas 
markets in order to obtain enough wool 
to fill their demand. 


They say that, at present, with mills 
and topmakers comfortably covered, 
neither buyers nor sellers are anxious 
to change the buying pattern in the 
domestic wool market. 

One thing remains certain, wool sales 
in Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa continue to play a major roll in 
determining the levels at which do- 
mestic wools will and can be sold. Wool 
growers will watch with interest trends 
which develop in these foreign markets. 


During the latter part of the month, 
these markets have fluctuated up and 
down considerably with the only real 
break occurring September 21 in 
Australia. As of September 22, prices, 
clean basis, landed in Boston with duty 
of 25.5 cents a pound are as follows: 


Type Adelaide 
55 (64-70s wp) 
62 (64s wp) 
63 (60-64s wp) 
78 (64s good-av.)......... ears 
64 (60s wp) 
80 (60s good av.)...................- 
423-2 (58-60s) 
424-3 (56-58s) 
425-4 (50-56s) 


Western Wool Sales and Contracting 


CALIFORNIA: 


A quarter million pounds of Califor- 


nia-Nevada wool was reported sold 
during the early portion of the month. 
Fine wool sold at $1.35, one-half blood 
at $1.30, three-eighths blood at $1.20 
and one-quarter blood at $1.14, clean 
basis. During this same period, some 
200,000 pounds of original bag wool 
moved at 52 cents a pound, grease basis. 


During mid-September, 25,000 pounds 
of fall-clip ewes wool was sold in the 
San Joaquin Valley at 41 to 42 cents 
a grease pound. Also moved during this 
period was a lot of graded 56/58 staple 
and good French combing at $1.15 to 
$1.16, clean basis. In central California 
a fair weight of fall wool moved at 35 
to 40 cents, grease basis to the grower. 


OREGON: 


Early September wool sales in the 
State were extremely slow. In the Port- 
land area, a dealer was reported to have 
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sold approximately 400,000 pounds of 
good to choice original bag territory 
wools, running largely to staple 58/62’s, 
at 51 cents a grease pound. A small 
quantity of lambs wool was also con- 
tracted at country points in the Port- 
land area at 42 to 43 cents. During the 
same period, a “hand full” of low quar- 
ter blood wool moved at 60 cents a 
pound, f.o.b. Portland. 

On September 21, some 700,000 pounds 
of wool were offered at a sealed bid sale 
and auction conducted by the Pacific 
Wool Growers. Few bids were tendered 
on the wool. Approximately 100,000 
pounds were sold, with trading at pri- 
vate treaty still going on late in the 
month, according to Pacific Wool Grow- 
ers manager, R. A. Ward. 

Bids on the wool, most of which were 
rejected, ranged from $1.26 clean on 
fine wool, through $1.21 clean on one- 
half blood; $1.06 clean on one-quarter 
blood; $1 to $1.03 clean on low one- 
quarter blood, and no bids on three- 
eighths blood. Most of the wool which 
moved was low quarter blood. 

The apparent lack of interest in the 
wools was reported to have been caused 
by an unstable price situation. The 
day prior to the sale, the U. S. stock 
market took a $3.5 million tumble, the 
wool markets in London, Australia and 
South Africa weakened and the wool 
and wool top futures markets dropped 
5.5 to 6 cents a pound. 


TEXAS: 


During late August and early Septem- 
ber turnover of wool remained slow in 
the Lone Star State. Occasional lots of 
12-months’ wool were moved at $1.30 
to $1.35—mostly at the latter price— 
delivered to Boston. 


Some 200,000 to 300,000 pounds of 
12 months’ wool was reported to have 
moved during mid-month at Brady. Of 
these the best wools brought approxi- 
mately $1.30 to $1.33, with the average 
price ranging from $1.25 to $1.30. Dur- 
ing the same period the Western Wool 
and Mohair Company, San Angelo, was 
reported to have sold 90,000 pounds of 
fall lambs wool at 43.5 cents. 


During the rest of the month, wool 
warehouses reported the arrival of 
several shipments, but trade remained 
slow, with little or no inquiries being 
made concerning the wool. 


The mohair market remained dull 
during the latter part of August, with 
a few small sales being reported at 86.5 
cents on adult hair and $1.21% on kid 
hair. 


Market activity accelerated slightly 
during the early part of September, 
with a fair weight of Mohair sold at 
91.5 cents on adult hair to $1.261%4 on 


kid hair. During this part of the month, 
fall shearing was reported “nearly 
completed” and relatively no hair was 
being sold. 


Toward the end of the month, how- 
ever, an estimated 1 million pounds of 
fall mohair was reported sold at the 
latter prices. However, buyers were 
paying these prices only on fleeces that 
were free of defects. Prices for defec- 
tive hair carried discounts of 5 cents 
a pound for “light” light defects, 10 
cents a pound for light defects, 20 cents 
a pound for medium defects and 30 
cents a pound for heavy defective 
fleeces. The most common defect found 
in the hair was hoarhound and needle 
grass. 


UTAH: 


Trading on wools in Utah and Idaho 
was reported almost at a standstill be- 
cause of what one dealer reported as 
“just a straggling lot of wool left in 
growers’ hands.” In these two States, 
the market on well-grown, light-shrink- 
ing wools was at 45 to 46 cents, with 
wools of mediocre quality bringing 40 
to 43 cents a pound. 


FLEECE WOOLS: 


In the South Dakota-Minnesota-Ne- 
braska-Ilowa area practically all ewe 
wools were reported “cleaned up” dur- 
ing early September. However, a large 
number of lambs were being shorn in 
the area as they entered feedlots. Most 
of these lambs originated in Idaho, 
Montana and western South Dakota. 
These wools were bringing 38 to 41 
cents a pound during this period. 


Early September reports indicated 
there was not a great deal of wool left 
in dealer hands in the Middle West. 
Most of the trade was awaiting the out- 
come of the sealed-bid sale to be con- 
ducted September 23 and 24 on nearly 
2.5 million pounds of various graded 
and original bag wools at Minneapolis. 


At the sale a heavy interest was 
shown in the wools, despite weakened 
prices. A total of 24 buyers were pres- 
ent and several telegraph bids were 
received on the bids, according to Carl 
J. Nadasdy, manager of the Wool 
Growers Association. A total of 1 mil- 
lion pounds was sold at the sale and 
enough interest was aroused that an 
additional 350,000 pounds moved later 
on a private treaty basis. 

Prices on the wools ranged at $1.22 
for fine, $1.16 to $1.18 for one-half 
blood, $1.04 to $1.07 for three-eighths 
blood and $1.03 to $1.06 for quarter- 
blood, all on a clean basis. 
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this month's 
QUIZ 


am not in agreement with the P&SY 

Branch of the USDA that “pencil 
shrinking” should be outlawed. 

Any interference by Government 
agencies with the normal flow of goods 
from producer to consumer upsets the 
“economic balance” of our marketing 
system, creating a situation analogous 
to holding a wildcat by the tail and 
being unable to let go. 

If the people supporting the law- 
makers would “hop off the band wagon,” 
survey the situation, apply what pow- 
ers of cold logic they possess and come 
up with some valid conclusions, I be- 
lieve they would put, or attempt to put, 
a more vigorous control on Government 
agencies. They would also place re- 
striction on Government workers (who 
in this case and many others I seriously 
doubt have ever been farmers) who are 
in policy or lawmaking positions. 

One point I would like to make, 
though I am not a buyer, is that the 
proposed law, if it were affected, would 
be of no real value. If I were a buyer, 
I would still manage to clear the same 
margins by other means at my disposal. 
The farmer will observe little or no 
difference in his profits through the 
passage of this law. 

—John Taylor 
Othello, Washington 


66FMENCIL shrinking” is merely a 

means of equalizing the fill of 
stock to allow purchase on a sound base 
weight. As a grower, I could not expect 
buyers to allow me to overfill my stock 
to gain weight. 

I do not particularly object to the 
USDA outlawing “pencil shrinking” 
because the elimination of pencil 
shrink would only mean an adjustment 
in price to compensate for it, and, in 
the long run, no more net returns for 
the stock. 

—R. E. Collins 
Walnut Grove, California 
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firmly disagree that “pencil shrink- 

ing” of livestock should be outlawed. 
Due to different weighing conditions, 
accessibility to scales and means of 
transportation, there is a great deal 
of difference in the condition of live- 
stock at the actual time of the sale. 
Without “pencil shrink” a buyer would 
have to make adjustments in price. 

I, for one, would rather deal with a 
pre-set shrink. I have noticed that ani- 
mals arriving at central markets are 
sold on a net basis, but buyers cer- 
tainly consider the amount of shrink 
in their price. 

—Howard C. Derrick 
Eldorado, Texas 


disagree with the Packers and Stock 

Yards that “pencil shrinking” should 
be outlawed. 

This is another Government regula- 
tion. Most growers are fed up with the 
red tape of regulations and interfer- 
ence by Government agents. This kind 
of thing will have to be stopped sooner 
or later. Anyway, buyers would only 
shrink the price on livestock to get the 
same result. 

—Aubrey DeLong 
Mertzon, Texas 


think the Packers and Stock Yards 
Branch of the USDA should leave 
the trading of livestock—pencil shrink, 
weighing conditions, etc.—to the oper- 
ators. We are getting far too many 
regulations by some bureaucrats re- 
garding the operation of our ranches. 
I would like to see bureaucrats out- 
lawed entirely, so sheepmen could run 
their own business. If a sheepman is 
not capable of marketing his own prod- 
ucts, he is in the wrong business! It 
is foolish for any department of Gov- 
ernment to attempt to keep a grower in 
business by regulating his activities. 
—Claude Olson 
Ludlow, South Dakota 


do not agree with the Packers and 

Stock Yards that “pencil shrinking” 

of livestock by buyers at country buy- 
ing points should be outlawed. 
—Melvin J. Oja 

Nisland, South Dakota 


do not fully understand “pencil 

shrinking” of livestock, as I have not 
had the opportunity to read too much on 
this subject. I take it it is a specific 
percentage of shrink proposed and 
taken by the buyer. It doesn’t look 
right to me, as a producer, that the 
buyer should buy livestock on a shrink 
and sell them on a fill. 

In selling lambs, buyers usually pur- 
chase them on about a 4 percent shrink 
or an overnight shrink. On an 80- 
pound lamb this would be three pounds 
or more and amount to 60 to 75 cents 
at current prices. Water, which is free 
to the buyer, and a very little hay, at 
$20 per ton or one cent per pound, 
would fill the sheep again. Thereby, 
the buyer stands to gain 50 to 65 cents 
per lamb without doing anything to 
earn it. 

The buyer usually manages to chase 
the lambs around the shipping corral 
sorting the ewe lambs from the wethers 
and sorting for size. The grower must 
again stand this additional shrink. 
There are so many tricks to the buying 
trade that the grower usually comes out 
on the short end. 

I think “pencil shrinking” should be 
outlawed. The buyer knows all the 
tricks; when the grower meets him once 
a year, he stands a good chance of being 
fleeced. 

—Perry Dillman 
Conrad, Montana 


ES, I agree with the Packers and 

Stock Yards Branch of the USDA 
that “pencil shrinking” should be out- 
lawed. 

In this area, pencil shrink is used 
by some packer buyers during justi- 
fiable instances; then when it is an 
established practice, the buyer attempts 
to use it continually by saying, “Well, 
I bought ‘Smith’s’ lambs with such and 
such a shrink.” This is done without 
considering individual circumstances. 

Also, the buyer can offer the producer 
an attractive price for his animals and 
then take it away with the pencil 
shrink. Unfortunately, the producer 
cannot figure this out until the live- 
stock have been delivered. 

Without being able to use his pencil, 
the buyer will have to price the animals 
at the figures he wants to pay for them. 
Even when the buyer prices them down, 
the producer will at least know what 
price his animals are bringing. 

—A. C. Trieber 


Ephrata, Washington 
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O, I do not agree that “pencil 
shrinking” should be outlawed. 
I always sell my feeder lambs straight 
from the ranch without a shrink. The 
only lamb shrinkage is on fat lambs 
sold out of a feedlot, which I believe 
is fair. 
I do not want any more Government 
regulations. 
—Dick W. Corn 
Roswell, New Mexico 


do not agree that “pencil shrinking” 

should be outlawed. If it were out- 
lawed, buyers would require us to place 
our lambs on a dry lot for 12 or more 
hours. Then we would lose another one 
to three hours before we could get them 
to the sales. So far, I have never had 
a buyer shrink my lambs or calves more 
than 1.5 percent. 

—Frank Demere 
Water Valley, Texas 


I am not in agreement with the USDA 
that “pencil shrinking” should be 
outlawed. 

Buyers must have some sort of shrink. 
We have always felt that 4 percent at 
the ranch is a fair shrink. If pencil 
shrink is outlawed, the buyer will re- 
quire protection some other way. 

I would rather decide on shrink with 
the buyer than have some agency de- 
cide for me. 

—Leonard Schons 
Wenatchee, Washington 


I am definitely in favor of outlawing 
“pencil shrinking.” However, I do 
not see how it could ever be enforced. 

I believe that too many traders have 
lived off the shrink for too many years. 
In the movement of livestock from sale 
yard to sale yard, week after week, 
shrink always plays too large a role 
in making sales. 

I am sure that any producer able to 
use a terminal market commission man 
need never worry about being out- 
guessed and will be dollars ahead year 
after year. 

—Walter A. Shumway 
McMinnville, Oregon 


ES, I believe that “pencil shrinking” 

of livestock by buyers at country 
points should be outlawed. 

I do not believe that anyone is ca- 
pable of “pencil shrinking” livestock 
accurately—especially not in favor of 
the producer. The buyer would not be 
out in the country buying and shrink- 
ing livestock on the spot if he were not 
making plenty of money—therefore less 
for the producer. My thoughts are that 
lambs should be so!d on a public mar- 
ket, where scales are used. This is the 
only fair and accurate way to sell. 

—Don Myers 
Center, Colorado 


October, 1959 


definitely think that “pencil shrink- 

ing” should be outlawed. I would 
like to see regulations governing some 
buyers. The past few years have given 
them a very substantial advantage in 
buying. They know after stock is de- 
livered to the yards, nearly all growers 
will accept their terms. 

However, a contract is a contract 
and should be lived up to by both par- 
ties. 

My personal experience is the main 
reason why I think “pencil shrinking” 
should be outlawed. Last fall, I took 
350 blackfaced lambs home from the 
yard. The buyer insisted on a 4 per- 
cent shrink after an overnight stand. 
Nothing in the contract stated this. 
The contract sale was 2114 cents with 
a 12-hour shrink. However, after I 
paid the trucking charges to the yard, 
a distance of 28 miles, the buyers fig- 
ured they had the deal “in the bag.” 
My lambs weighed 98 pounds after 16 
hours; the buyers thought they had 
reason to shrink them some more. I 
called their bluff—to set an example 
to the other growers who accepted the 
same deal on the same day. You see, 
if the buyer can hand a deal like that 
to one grower, he will try to do it to all 
others. I just happen to have been in 
the business 30 years and know a few 
of the tricks myself. The deal cost me 
a couple of hundred dollars, but the 
satisfaction was well worth it. I loaded 
my lambs on the very car intended for 
them—only they went straight back to 
the ranch. I later sold them for 19 
cents! 

—Harold Dreyer 
Power, Montana 


do not think the producer should 

stand the shrinkage if his lambs are 
in reasonable condition. However, it 
would not be fair to feed the lambs just 
before purchase or shipment to obtain 
a higher price. 

The buyers will usually shrink lambs 
regardless even if the animals are 
gaunt. Buyers definitely need to be 
more fair in their purchasing. 

It seems most of the profit the pro- 
ducer should receive is taken up by the 
buyer or the middle man. The pro- 
ducer needs to have more for his 
product. 

—Charles Pendleton 
Parowan, Utah 


do not agree with the Packers and 

Stock Yards Branch that “pencil 
shrinking” should be outlawed. 

There are some good sales made at 
country points. There are also some 
poor sales. However, it gives a pro- 
ducer a choice in marketing his live- 
stock. 

—Robert R. Rex 
Randolph, Utah 


am not in agreement with the USDA 

that “pencil shrinking” should be 
outlawed. I rather welcome country 
buyers, and I do not think making buy- 
ing more difficult for them will help 
the situation. “Pencil shrinking” makes 
it possible to hold more of a set price 
for livestock and, therefore, eliminates 
price confusion among producers. 

If you do not like the offer the buyer 
makes you, you can refuse it. With 
your stock on home ranges, there is no 
rush in selling them. 

Marketing our product is a most 
important phase of the livestock busi- 
ness. We need both country buyers and 
commission men. Let’s keep them both 
in operation. 

—Frank Monks & Sons 
Hayden, Colorado 


F we outlaw “pencil shrinking” we 

will get less money for every pound 
of lamb we sell. 

Whenever laws like this are enacted, 
they deprive producers of the right to 
conduct their own bargaining. If too 
much of this happens, we had better 
invite the Communists to take over 
instead of spending our money to fight 
them. 

—Nic Reiss 
Burlington, Wyoming 


think the grower should be able to 

sell his lambs any way he wants. 
Therefore, I disagree with the P&SY 
Branch that “pencil shrinking” should 
be outlawed. 

At the Ogden Stock Yards, a rule 
has been made that everyone must sell 
through the auction ring. I still think 
the grower should have the right to sell 
in the manner he chooses. 

—L. W. Petersen 
Hyrum, Utah 
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Slaughter Lamb Prices 
Decline, Then Level Off 


September 23, 1959 


ID-SEPTEMBER prices on good and 
choice slaughter lambs were ap- 
proximately $1.50 below those of a 
month ago. However, there were indi- 
cations as the month drew to a close, 
that the decline in slaughter lamb 
prices was leveling off. 

Despite some fluctuation, prices on 
slaughter offerings from mid-month on 
have remained generally steady due to 
an increase in buyer demand, created 
by a large boost in dressed lamb prices. 

September’s traditionally heavy sup- 
ply of market lambs moved largely 
through terminal outlets this year; 
there was considerably less range con- 
tracting activity. Western terminal 
markets registered large increases in 
the receipts of sheep and lamb over a 
year ago. A report from the Denver 
market said 22,500 sheep and lambs 
had been sold on September 14—the 
largest volume of sales in a single day 
in more than two years. In spite of 
this situation, however, total slaughter 
of sheep and lambs remained slightly 
below levels of a year ago. 

Comparatively little contracting ac- 
tivity took place before September 15; 
buying remained on a day-to-day basis 
during the early part of the month. 

The usually rapid movement of feed- 
er lambs during this time of year has 
been curtailed by buyers’ skepticism 
of prices—because of the large losses 
suffered in 1958—and the availability 
of less total feed in major feeding 
areas. 

Contracting and purchasing of 
slaughter lambs during the month was 
slowed considerably because of strikes 
and impending strikes against leading 
packing houses. With the threat of a 
general walkout against the entire meat 
packing industry apparently rather re- 
mote, buying and contracting activity 
on slaughter lambs began to pick up in 
late September. This was reflected by 
a more stable live lamb market and sig- 
nificant price increases on lamb car- 
casses. 

The market for replacement ewe 
lambs has remained relatively strong, 
with prices on these animals anywhere 
from $1.50 to $2 higher than prices on 
wether lambs. One report from Mon- 
tana said that ewe lambs in a mixed 
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whiteface string brought $20 while 
wethers brought only $17.50. 

In early lambing States, the major 
portion of lambs currently being sold 
are moving on a shorn basis. During 
the month shorn offerings took a gen- 
eral price nose-dive of 50:cents to $1 
per hundredweight. 

Major terminal markets listed the 
following price quotations on choice 
and prime slaughter lambs on Septem- 
ber 21: Chicago, $22 to $22.50; Denver, 
$21; Ft. Worth, $18 to $19.50; Ogden, 
$20.60; and Omaha, $20.50 to $21. 

On the same day, good and choice 
new crop offerings were bringing the 
following prices: Chicago, $20.50 to 
$22; Denver, $20.25 to $20.50; Ft. 
Worth, $18 to $19; Ogden, $19.10 to 
$20; and Omaha, $20 to $20.50. 

A relatively sharp increase in sales 
of slaughter ewes was observed during 
September. Despite the increased offer- 
ings, prices remained firm and, in some 
instances, jumped 50 cents per hun- 
dredweight. At most terminal markets, 
good grade slaughter ewes brought be- 
tween $4 and $5.50. 

Prices on feeder lambs have remained 
slightly stronger than those on slaugh- 
ter offerings. September feeder lamb 
prices at most terminal markets re- 
mained steady to 75 cents below those 
of a month earlier, as compared with 
the $1.50 decline in slaughter lamb 


prices. Good and choice feeder lambs 
sold in a price range of $17.50 to 
$18.75 during September, while medium 
and good grade feeders brought $16.50 
to $18, depending on weight. 

A sharp $4 to $5 increase in dressed 
lamb prices during September sparked 
buying activity in the live lamb market 
during the latter part of the month and 
leaves considerable room for increases 
in live lamb prices during October. The 
New York dressed markets on new crop 
lamb carcasses increased $4 per hun- 
dredweight on 55-pound and lighter 
carcasses; $4 to $4.50 on 55-to 65-pound 
carcasses; and $5 on good grade car- 
casses of all weights. 


On September 21, choice lamb car- 
casses, weighing 55 pounds and lighter 
were selling in New York at $47.50 to 
$52; choice 55-to 65-pound carcasses 
were bringing $47.50 to $51; and good 
grade carcasses of all weights were 
selling at $45 to $48. 


County Sales and Contracting 
CALIFORNIA 


Early September: A few strings of 
good and choice clover-pastured, pellet- 
fed slaughter spring lambs with number 
one and two pelts sold at $20.50 to $21 
in central California. Some 14,000 mixed 
fats and feeders weighing 75 to 8&5 
pounds sold at $19 to $19.50 for black- 
faces and $16.50 to $17 for whitefaces 
for delivery up to September 10. Two 
loads of mostly choice, fed lambs with 
number one and two pelts sold at $20.50, 
delivered to plant, while three loads of 
pastured lambs with number one and 
two pelts and weighing 100 to 105 
pounds sold at $20. 


In northern California seven loads of 
mostly choice slaughter spring lambs, 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 








Week Ended 


Total U. S. Inspected Slaughter to Date 


Slaughter at Major Centers 


Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Spring): 


Choice and Prime 
Good and Choice 


1959 
Sept. 19 
8,385,146 
283,398 


1958 
Sept. 20 
7,792,281 

210,424 


$22.10 
21.16 


New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 


Prime, 45-55 pounds 


ec ee 
CO Ae. a a ee eR 


52.50 
50.60 
48.50 





Federally Inspected Slaughter—August 








Calves 


I a cee cigs 


1959 
1,450,000 

359,000 
4,977,000 
1,010,000 


1958 
1,479,000 
424,000 
4,515,000 
950,000 








*Choice only; no quotations on Prime. 
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off clover and weighing 100 to 106 
pounds, brought $20 with a four percent 
shrink. 


Mid-September: Around eight loads 
of good to mostly choice slaughter 
lambs with number one fall shorn pelts 
sold at’ $19.25 to $19.50. Around six 
og of choice slaughter lambs sold at 

0. 


COLORADO 


Early September: Two strings, in- 
volving some 3,500 to 4,000 mixed fats 
and feeder lambs, sold at $19 straight 
across. Several small bands of feeder 
lambs were contracted at $18.50. During 
the first week of September, 35 to 38 
loads of choice, 90- to 98-pound slaugh- 
ter lambs were contracted at $19 to $20, 
mostly around $19.50. In the Montrose 
area, 1,400 good and choice 75-pound 
blackfaced feeder lambs sold at $18.50. 


Mid-September: Contracting on west- 
ern slope lambs increased, with at least 
35,000 lambs being delivered and con- 
tracted at steady prices. Good and 
choice mixed fat and feeder lambs sold 
at $18 to $19, with straight loads of 
choice, 90- to 98-pound range slaughter 
lambs going at $19 to $19.50. 


Ewes: On the western slope two loads 
of aged short-term breeding ewes 
brought $7.50 per head. 


IDAHO 


Early September: Around 2,400 lambs 
—50 percent fats—sold at $18.50 for 
fats and $17.50 to $17.85 for feeders. 
A string of 3,000 good and choice, 100- 
to 102-pound slaughter lambs sold at 
$18. 


Mid-September: Around 6,000 spring 
lambs, mixed fats and feeders, sold at 
$18.75 straight across. Of these, about 
1,400 were expected to be 94-pound 
fats; the balance were to be 78-pound 
feeders. 


Ewes: A string of 1,400 cull to choice 
slaughter ewes sold at $3 to 3.75. 


MONTANA 


Early September: The market was 
quiet as prospective buyers kept a close 
eye on slaughter lamb developments. In 
southcentral Montana, about 900 good 
and choice mixed whitefaced lambs sold 
for late September and early October 
delivery at $20 for ewe lambs and 
$17.50 for wethers. 

A string of 670 mixed blackfaced 
feeder lambs, averaging 61 pounds, was 
sold at $18. In the northwestern sec- 
tor, 1,908 choice, 102- to 110-pound 
spring slaughter lambs sold at $18.75, 
while some 2,800 choice 99-to 104-pound 
lambs brought $18.50, and 455 choice 
87-pound feeder lambs sold at $17.50. 


October, 1959 


Some 5,500 good and choice mixed black- 
faced lambs and whitefaced wether 
lambs estimated to weigh around 76 to 
77 pounds, sold for near term delivery 
‘at $18. A couple of loads of 76-pound 
ranch feeder lambs sold at $17. A sale 
was reported in southwestern Montana 
on choice mixed blackfaced and white- 
faced lambs. Blackfaced wethers 
brought $18; blackfaced ewe lambs sold 
at.$18.25 and whitefaced wethers moved 
at $17.50. 


Mid-September: Confirmed sales on 
Montana lambs amounted to around 
60,000, mostly for immediate to near 
term delivery. In the Helena area, 
around 4,250 whitefaced wether lambs 
sold at $17. In the Cascade area, 2,200 
mixed whitefaced wethers and black- 
faced lambs moved at $16.50. In the 
vicinity of Cutback, reports indicated 
750 whitefaced wethers turned at $16, 
while in the Chouteau area, 1,000 mixed 
blackfaced lambs sold at $17. In the 
Dupeyer area, some 600 whitefaced 
wethers brought $17. About 1,200 mixed 
blackfaced lambs were reported moved 
in the Bynum area at $17.50. The 
Browning area also reported a sale at 
$17.50 on 1,400 light, whitefaced we- 
thers. 


Ewes: In early September four decks 
of 80-pound, good and choice ewe lambs 
sold at $18.50. Several strings of white- 
faced ewe lambs sold at $18 to $20. 
Around 2,000 choice ewe lambs, esti- 
mated at weigh 72 pounds, sold at $23. 


Mid-September: In the Browning 
area, 600 old ewes sold at $12 for solid 
mouthed ewes and $6 for’ broken 
mouthed ewes. 


NEVADA 


Early September: Around 11 loads of 
good to mostly choice wooled slaughter 
lambs sold at $20.50 to $21. Some were 
out of second hands. 


Mid-September: A string of 3,200 
good and choice lambs sold at $19 
straight across for blackfaces and 
$17.10 for whitefaces, which were most- 
ly feeders. 


OREGON 


Early September: One load of 95 per- 
cent choice, 95-to 100-pound fed lambs 
with number two pelts were delivered 
to California at $21, and three loads 
of lambs of comparable grade and 
weight were delivered to Seattle at 
$20.50. Around 400 good and choice 
slaughter lambs with number one pelts 
were delivered to Portland at $18.50, 
while 500 utility and good lambs 
brought $16 to $17. A small band of 
100 good and choice wooled slaughter 
lambs sold at $19 to $19.50. Around 
700 mixed fat and feeder lambs brought 
$19.75, while 950 choice, 80-pound feed- 


er lambs brought $16.25. A string of 
1,500 mixed weight and grade feeder 
lambs sold at $16 to $18. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Early September: In the Belle Four- 
che area, some 500 wether lambs 
brought $18 for immediate delivery. 


Ewes: A band of 150 whitefaced 
yearling ewes sold for immediate de- 
livery at $25. In the Castle Rock area, 
400 whitefaced yearling ewes sold for 
$25 for September 15 delivery. 


TEXAS 


Early September: In the San Angelo 
area, 2,100 mixed blackfaced lambs, 
averaging 83 pounds, sold at $17.50. 
Some 2,200 whitefaced mutton lambs, 
averaging about 72 pounds, sold at $16 
in the Sonora area. Some 750 white- 
faced lambs also sold in the Sonora 
area at $17.50. In the San Angelo area, 
a string of 83-pound, choice, whitefaced 
lambs sold at $18.50. Three loads of 
choice fat lambs moved at $17.50 to $18. 


Mid-September: In the San Saba area, 
a string of 450 lambs averaging 70 
pounds turned at $16.25. In the Chero- 
kee area, a string of 480 whitefaced 
mutton lambs with an average weight 
of 71.9 pounds brought $16.50. 


Ewes: In the Barnhart area, some 
1,650 whitefaced yearling ewes moved 
at $21.50. 


UTAH 


Early September: A string of 3,500 
good and choice mixed fat and feeder 
lambs sold at $19. A string of feeders, 
numbering around 19,000 head, sold 
on a good and choice wooled basis at 
$18 to $18.25. The latter price was paid 
for 3,500 to 5,000 head. 


Mid-September: A few bands of good 
and choice lambs, totaling around 6,000 
head, moved straight across for $19. 
These lambs were expected to run 50 
percent feeders. 


WASHINGTON 


Early September: A string of 2,280 
mostly choice, 95-to 103-pound spring 
slaughter lambs moved at $18.75 to 
$18.95. A band of 320 good and choice 
number two pelt slaughter lambs moved 
at $19, while choice mixed shorn and 
wooled slaughter lambs turned at $18 
on shorn lambs and $19 on wooled of- 
ferings. 


Mid-September: A _ string of 520 
choice, 100-pound, pastured spring 
slaughter lambs were delivered to Port- 
land at $20.25, while 1,200 good and 
choice slaughter lambs brought $18.10. 
Another band of 600 mostly choice 

(Continued on following page) 
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Lamb Market .. . 


(Continued from preceding page) 


slaughter lambs brought $20 at Port- 
land. 


WYOMING 


Early September: In the Rock Springs 
area, around 6,100 feeder lambs were 
contracted for early October delivery 
at $18 to $18.50. In northeastern Wyom- 
ing around 1,200 mixed whitefaced 
lambs, weighing 68 to 70 pounds, sold at 
$21 for ewes and $18 for wethers. A 
string of 1,200, around 77-pound white- 
faced wether lambs sold for immediate 
delivery at $18, and 1,200 feeders, esti- 
mated to weigh around 72 pounds, 
brought $18.10 for September delivery. 
In northern Wyoming several strings of 
good and choice 67-to 78-pound feeder 
lambs changed hands at $17 to $18, with 
bulk sales being on 75-pound lambs and 
bringing $17.75. 


Mid-September: Between 12,000 and 
15,000 good and choice whitefaced feed- 
er lambs, expected to weigh between 60 
and 70 pounds, were contracted at $18 
for late September and early October 
delivery. In northern Wyoming, several 
loads of 67-to 85-pound feeder lambs 
sold at prices ranging from $16.75 to 
$18. Buyers were weight conscious as 
well as price conscious, and generally 
discounted everything over 75 pounds. 


Ewes: Around 1,500 whitefaced ewe 
lambs were contracted at $22 in the 
Rock Springs area. A couple of bands 
of good to choice solid-mouthed white- 
faced breeding ewes sold at $10 to 
$11.25 per head. A couple of cars of 
short-termed breeding ewes moved at 
$5.75 per head. Two strings of white- 
faced ewe lambs weighing under 80 
pounds brought between $18.50 and $19. 


Mid-September: A string of 800 good 
and choice, near 120-pound whitefaced 
yearling ewes turned at $23 per head. 


PEELE EEL EEE EE EEE EEL EEE EEL EEE 
South Dakota Extends 
Convention Invitation 

RIENDS and members of the Na- 


tional Wool Growers Association are 
cordially invited to attend the annual 
convention of the Western South Da- 
kota Sheep Growers Association at 
Belle Fourche, South Dakota, November 
6 and 7. 

The invitation was extended by John 
H. Widdoss, WSDSGA secretary, who 
announced the convention program 
would include an outstanding group of 
speakers and entertainment features 
for all in attendance. 


SEEPS EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE PPE 
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News About Importations 





Second Import Permit Given Delfino 


permit authorizing the importation 
of 28,000 sheep from Australia to 
the United States was issued to James 
Delfino and associates, August 18 by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Announcement of issuance of the 
permit was made September 10 by M. 
R. Clarkson, acting administrator of 
the Agricultural Research Service. 
The lambs are due for “arrival at 
San Diego about October 15, under sim- 
ilar conditions as those covering the 
previous importation,” Mr. Clarkson 
said. “Such sheep are _ potentially 
eligible for entry in compliance with 
regulations established under legal 


authority, including proper inspection 
and quarantine at the port of entry, to 
protect against the introduction of com- 
municable livestock diseases and pests,” 
he added. 

It was further reported by Mr. Clark- 
son that the handling of previous im- 
portations had been discussed on 
several occasions between USDA offi- 
cials and officials of a number of 
States. 

“Our people will be glad to respond 
to an invitation from the authorities 
of the Western States for further dis- 
cussions on import requirements and 
procedures,” he stated. 


Aussies Build New Meat Ships 


OUR new ships, “specially designed 

fer the refrigerated cargo trade 
between Australia and North America,” 
will enter service for the Crusader 
Shipping Line next year, according to 
a report in the Australian publication, 
THE MEAT PRODUCER AND EX- 
PORTER. 

“The Crusader Line was formed last 
year to serve the growing meat export 
trade from Australia and New Zealand 
to the West Coast of the United States 
and Canada,” the publication stated. 

“Since January, Crusader vessels 
have run a regular monthly service, 
collecting Australian cargos at ports 
from Adelaide to Townsville and dis- 
charging them at San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Vancouver. 


Sheepmen Request 


PPLICATION for facilities “for the 
purpose of quarantining imported 
sheep” was made to the Port of San 
Diego, California, by J. R. Broadbent, 
president, Utah Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, and D. Clay Broadbent, president, 
Imperial Valley Lamb Feeders Associa- 
tion, in a letter dated August 17. 
The Broadbent application was re- 
jected by Port officials September 8— 
but only because the Port lacked avail- 
able space to handle the operation. 
The letter of August 17 made the 


“The line’s constituent members, Blue 
Star Line Ltd., Port Line Ltd., Shaw 
Seville, Albion Company Ltd., and New 
Zealand Shipping Company Ltd. have 
supplied the ships. 


“The new ships, to be employed ex- 
clusively on the trans-Pacific service, 
will be smaller than those now being 
used, but will have increased refriger- 
ated cargo capacity,” the report stated. 
The report also said the vessels would 
be in the 7,500 ton class and would be 
420 feet long and 60 feet wide, with 
a general service speed of 17 knots. 


“Each vessel will provide 320,000 
cubic feet of refrigerated cargo space 
and 40,000 cubic feet for wool and gen- 
eral cargo,” the magazine explained. 


‘Quarantine Space’ 


application on behalf of the Broadbent 
Livestock Company, operators of Mt. 
Signal Feed Yard. The letter requested 
12 to 15 acres in the Port quarantine 
area. 


Upon announcing that space was not 
available at San Diego, Port authori- 
ties arranged for Mr. D. C. Broadbent 
to meet with Port authorities at 
Hueneme and Stockton, where it was 
believed the Broadbents would seek 
space and facilities for imported lambs. 


Australian Meat Exports Zoom 


USTRALIAN meat exports for the 
year ending June 30, 1959, were up 

62 percent over a year ago. This was 
due mainly to sharply increased exports 


of manufactured meats to North Amer- 


ica, where demand was strong and 
prices high. 

Australian exports included 507 mil- 
lion pounds of beef and veal, 165 
million pounds of mutton and lamb and 
126 million of canned meat. 
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Austrailians Develop 
*‘Wash-No-Iron’ Wool 


HE discovery of a “wash-no-iron” 

process for wool was announced 
September 4 by the Australian Wool 
Bureau. 

W. A. Gunn, Australian Wool Bureau 
chairman, termed the discovery “the 
most exciting since the first wool was 
woven.” The development of a wash- 
able no-iron wool fabric came through 
a new series of processes developed 
at the Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organization lab- 
oratories at Geelong. 

Mr. Gunn said the Australian Wool 
Bureau would back the new process 
with all its resources as soon as it was 
adopted by the textile trade. 

“This splendid news heralds easy 
care and easy wear for wool, and is 
another triumph for our scientists who 
have already given us permanent creas- 
ing and pleating with Si-Ro-Set, shrink- 
proofing and other valuable processes, 
including moth-proofing. 

“Coupled with the light-weight wools 
which filter the heat out of summer, 
wool fabrics today are on the doorstep 
of a revolution in clothing and cloth- 
ing care,” Mr. Gunn added. 

Mr. Gunn predicted wash-no-iron 
wool fabrics, which will be known under 
the trade name “Sironized,” would be 
on sale throughout Australia early in 
1960. 


1959 
SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


National Association Events 
January 24-27, 1960: National Wool Growers’ Cen- 
vention, San Antonio, Texas. 
Conventions and Meetings 
November 4-6: Wyoming Wool Growers’ Convention, 


: Oregon Wool Growers Convention, 
Portland, Oregon. 
November a Nevada Wool Growers’ Convention, 
evada. 
: Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Convention, Belle Fourche, South Dakota. 
November 8-10: Washington Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Yakima, Washington. 
November 19-21: Idaho Wool Growers Convention, 
Boise, Idaho. 
December 7-9: Montana Wool Growers Convention, 
Billings, Montana. 
December 7-9: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Con- 
vention, Austin, Texas. 
January 28-30, 1960: American National Cattlemen's 
Convention, Dallas, Texas. 


Sales 
October 8: Utah Ram Sale, Spanish Fork, Utah. 


Shows 
October 17-24: American Royal Live Stock & Horse 
Show, Kansas City, 
October 17-24: Pacific International Livestock Expo- 
sition, North Porltand, Oregon. 
October 30-November 8: Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, San Francisco, California. 
January 15-23, 1960: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 
February 12-21, 1960: San Antonio Stock Show and 
leo, San Antonio, Texas. 
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NEWS FROM 


608 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


HE second annual observance of Sep- 

tember as AMERICAN WOOLEN 
MONTH, sponsored by Woolens and 
Worsteds of America, Inc., has served 
as a milestone to mark the association’s 
progress toward its goal of greater pub- 
lic appreciation of American wool and 
American made wool products. 

In the intervening 12 months since 
American Woolen Month was first 
launched, great promotional emphasis 
has been focused on American-made 
woolens and worsteds in the trade, 
fashion and consumer press, as well 
as in all other communication chan- 
nels. The theme invariably has been the 
importance of the industry to the na- 
tional economy and the excellence of 
its products. 

Proclamations heralding American 
Woolen Month were issued by the gov- 
ernors of 43 wool-growing and manu- 
facturing States and by the mayors of a 
number of cities including New York 
and Boston. Governor Foster Furcolo 
of Massachusetts declared, “I welcome 
this opportunity to commend Woolens 
and Worsteds of America for bringing 
together the wool manufacturer of the 
East and the wool producer of the West 
and in stimulating interest in this great 
national commodity.” 

Cooperating in the nation-wide ob- 
servance were the mills, fashion design- 
ers, apparel manufactures, buying 
offices and retail stores. Newspaper 
syndicates, columnists and _ fashion 
writers gave ample editorial space to 
American designed fashions as well as 
copies of European creations interpre- 
ted in woolens and worsteds made in 
America. 

In the heart of New York City’s gar- 
ment manufacturing center, the largest 
in the world, a huge banner spanning 
Seventh Avenue heralded September as 
American Woolen Month and the same 
message was repeated in many thou- 
sands of display cards in showrooms 
and store windows, conveying to ap- 
parel makers, garment workers and to 
the general public the significance of 
the industry to the economic, industrial 
and commercial life of the nation. 

Sheep shearing demonstrations, tied- 
in with retail store promotions on 
American woolen fabrics and fashions, 
were staged in important cities. Inform- 
ative illustrations and working exhibits, 
describing wool yarn and fabric manu- 
facturing processes and techniques, as 
well as store floor and window displays 
of American-made wool products, and 


radio and television coverage—all com- 
bined to furnish consumer buying 
stimulus. 

An example of such demonstrations 
and the scope of their coverage can be 
noted in the one held at Shopper’s 
World, a large suburban shopping cen- 
ter of more than 40 stores, located at 
Framingham, Massachusetts, about 18 
miles from Boston. Here, the many re- 
tail stores included announcements of 
“American Woolen Month” and the 
sheep-shearing schedules in their adver- 
tisements in both Boston and suburban 
newspapers on Sunday and weekdays. 
Spot radio and television announce- 
ments reached audiences numbering in 
the hundreds of thousands. Hundreds 
of “American Woolen Month” posters 
were displayed in stores throughout the 
center. Similarly, many Boston stores, 
having branches at Shopper’s World, 
displayed posters and announcements of 
the program held in Framingham. 

Window displays throughout Shop- 
per’s World featured American-made 
wool fashions for the entire family, as 
well as special exhibitions, highlighting 
the progress of American wool manu- 
facture. The Stursbridge Museum 
loaned a display showing methods of 
wool weaving in early Colonial times. 
For contrast, the Lowell Institute of 
Technology supplied a huge display of 
the most modern methods of wool textile 
manufacture. These displays and ex- 
hibitions remained on view during Sep- 
tember. 

Woolens and Worsteds of America ob- 
tained a number of items of American- 
made wool, which were prominently 
displayed in showcases and served as 
prizes for consumer drawings. Thou- 
sands of “American Wool Round-Up” 
pamphlets were distributed to the shop- 
pers. These received much favorable 
comment for their informational and 
educational content. 

Officials of Shopper’s World reported 
excellent sales of American-made wool 
apparel as a result of the premotion. 

Similar promotions were conducted in 
key areas throughout the country, in- 
cluding New York City and San Fran- 
cisco with reports indicating the same 
excellent response, as at Shopper’s 
World. 

With such a success story, Woolens 
and Worsteds of America obtained at 
a nominal cost, advertising and pub- 
licity benefits valued at hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for the American 
wool industry. 
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LAMB 





ONTINUING its heavy emphasis on 

the educational aspects in lamb 
promotion, the ASPC has arranged for 
three new ads to be run in various 
trade magazines within the next few 
months. 

By appealing to home _ economics 
teachers and school-lunch managers, 
the council is bringing lamb into great- 
er popularity with the younger genera- 
tion, one of the best targets for lamb 
promotion and advertising. 

Particularly outstanding is the pull- 
out ad for WHAT’S NEW IN HOME 
ECONOMICS magazine. Comparable in 
size to eight full pages, the ad contains 
17 recipes and full color photographs 
of lamb dishes, plus information on 
council teaching aids. Through special 
arrangements with the magazine, the 
ad was obtained at about half the reg- 
ular cost. 


Toxaphene Approved 
As Scab Control Dip 


HE Agricultural Research Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has amended the Code of Federal Reg- 
ulations governing dips officially per- 
mitted for use in the supervised dipping 
of cattle, sheep and goats for the con- 
trol of scabies to include toxaphene. 

The regulations were amended fol- 
lowing extensive laboratory tests and 
field trials over a 10-year period, during 
which some early problems encountered 
in the use of toxaphene were overcome. 

The amendment provides for the ad- 
dition of the permitted list of those 
proprietary brands which meet Depart- 
mental specifications. The USDA urges 
care be exercised when ordering toxa- 
phene for the purpose of supervised 
dipping, because of the wide variety 
of toxaphene emulsions currently on 
the market. At present, the USDA said, 
the only brand known to meet field and 
laboratory requirements is_ livestock 
Cooper-Tox. However, other brands 
will be added to the list as they qual- 
ify, the Department said. 

The amendment further states that 
the emulsion bath must be maintained 
at a toxaphene concentration of 0.5 
percent and must be held within a 
temperature range of 40 degrees and 80 
degrees fahrenheit during use. 
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PROMOTION NEWS 


from American Sheep Producers Council 


It is expected to receive wide use by 
teachers and _ students across’. the 
country this fall. 


AMB, its preparation, nutritive value, 

and how it is produced, were all 
subjects of discussion at the National 
Food Editors Conference at Chicago, 
October 1. 

Don Clyde, president of the Council, 
and Kenneth Quast, director of lamb 
merchandising, were guest speakers at 
the conference. Mrs. Evadna Hammers- 
ly, director of consumer sales, repre- 
sented the Council as its authority on 
lamb preparation. 

The food editor is an important link 
in the chain which connects the sheep 
producer and the meat-buying house- 
wife. It is often at her suggestion that 
the housewife chooses lamb from her 
meat dealer’s display case. 


AMB took the spotlight during the 

last two weeks of September as the 
nation observed “National Eat Lamb 
Week” from September 15 through 30. 

The special period was inaugurated 
last year by the American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council to heighten the interest 
in lamb across the country at the peak 
of the period of heaviest supply. The 
council used editorial publicity, adver- 
tising, special promotion material and 
merchandising aids to call attention to 
National Eat Lamb Week. 

J. M. “Casey” Jones, executive sec- 
retary of the ASPC, said National Eat 
Lamb Week was designed to spark new 
interest in lamb among all segments 
of the trade, including packers, re- 
tailers and the consumer. It came at 
a time when there were traditionally 
heavy supplies of lamb on the market 
in most areas of the country. 

Lamb “week” extended for more than 
two weeks, Mr. Jones said, and gave the 
Council an opportunity to conduct ex- 
tensive advertising and promotion 
activities to rapidly feed lamb into 
channels of consumption. This was de- 
signed to soften any price break that 
might have been expected from the 
heavy supplies on hand during the 
period. 

The Council will continue its adver- 
tising and merchandising efforts during 
the fall, and will again intensify its 
program early in 1960 with an all-out 
special emphasis to “lamb for young 
Americans.” 





The Referendum - 
How Expensive? 
Time Will Tell 


By MARSHALL HUGHES 
Pres., Colorado Wool Growers Assn. 





HE shooting is all over now. As the 

smoke of the battle clears from the 
referendum scene, we count our losses. 
The referendum campaign has been a 
great expense to our associations and 
to many individuals. Undoubtedly, 
things have been said by both sides 
that would have been better unsaid. 
However, I do not believe we had any 
choice other than fighting back. 

Win or lose, the day will soon come 
when we will again need to work with 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
—at least I hope we will see some things 
the same way again. 

If we win, the expense will not seem 
great. I am sure that it is a healthy 
thing that our program was subjected 
to so much public scrutiny and forced 
to prove its worth. If the promotion 
program is maintained, I will feel that 
the Farm Bureau has done us a great 
service. 


Columbia - Suffolk Bred 
Ewe Sale Scheduled 


wo auction sales, offering outstand- 
ing Suffolk and Columbia bred ewes, 
and dozens of exhibit contests for 
breeding sheep will be held during the 
41st Golden Spike National Livestock 
Show at Ogden, Utah, November 13 
through 21. 

The auction sales will be held Mon- 
day, Nov. 16, starting at noon with 
Suffolk bred ewes and followed by Co- 
lumbia bred ewes. The sales, always a 
top feature of Ogden’s stock show pro- 
gram, will attract outstanding entries 
from several Western States, officials 
said. 

Consignors to either the Suffolk or 
Columbia auctions are requested to 
send their entries to Clair Acord, City 
and County Building, Provo, Utah. 

The sheep exhibit contests, that will 
run through stock show week, are for 
Hampshire, Suffolk, Columbia, Ram- 
bouillet and Southdown: breeds. Pre- 
mium awards for the total purebred 
sheep show total $4,873, with $885 set 
aside for each of the five breeds. In 
addition, breed associations are offering 
cash prizes. 
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Tariff Concession . . . 
(Continued from page 16) 


will not be bilaterial, but rather a mul- 
tilateral affair, not only irvolving 
Great Britain and the United States, 
but also Belgium, Italy, Japan and other 
nations. 

Whenever the U. S. withdraws a con- 
cession, it considers itself bound by 
GATT rules to offer a compensatory 
concession or concessions for the bene- 
fit of countries adversely affected. 
Application of that policy here would 
lead to complications. 

If the U. S. modifies a concession to 
help Britain, GATT rules seemingly 
would require a compensatory conces- 
sion from her, but if in helping Britain, 
the U. S. discriminates against Italy or 
Japan, they may consider they are 
entitled to compensatory concessions 
from the United States, and perhaps 
Britain. 

The sheepman may correctly ask, 
“What could happen?” 

The answer is, almost anything. 

In a multilateral tariff dealing such 
as this, the U. S. starts out with the idea 
of benefiting one country; it could well 
end up with a dozen or so on its back. 
The result is pressure to freeze present 
tariff laws whether they are good, bad 
or indifferent. 

The proposal to renegotiate is being 
handled like any other tariff bargain- 
ing procedure. Consequently, it will 
require a peril-point investigation by 
the U. S. Tariff Commission, which can 
take six months, and a cabinet level 
decision based on inter-agency findings 
after hearings by the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information. 


Williams To Step Down 
as TS & GRA Secretary 


RNEST L. WILLIAMS, a 12-year 

veteran in the executive secretary 
position of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association, announced Septem- 
ber 12 that he would not be an applicant 
for the position he now holds when the 
terms of present officers expire in De- 
cember. 

The announcement was made by Mr. 
Williams at the quarterly meeting of 
the TS&GRA directors at Kerrville, 
Texas. 

Following the announcement of the 
resignation at the meeting, TS&GRA 
directors and members, on a motion by 
the association’s immediate past presi- 
dent, T. A. Kincaid, Jr., gave Mr. Wil- 
liams a standing vote of thanks for his 
services during the past 12 years. 
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Advertising Pushes Wool Retailer’s Wagon 


By PHILIP ALEXANDER 
Merchandise Manager of Ready to Wear, 
Halle Brothers, Cleveland, Ohio 


HERE used to be an old saying among retailing people—“You can’t do 
business with an empty wagon.” 

Today the retailer needs a lot more than the goods on the shelf. He needs 
something to help push the wagon. He needs advertising. 

In recent years, WOOL advertising on a national level has exerted a strong 
influence on the sale of wool merchandise at the local, retail level. The man 
in the store knows very well how effective national advertising of wool mer- 
chandise is when the customer comes in asking for a particular garment that 
appeared in a particular magazine. 

A lot of WOOL advertising includes what we in the trade call “retail 
credits.” That is, the ads list various retail stores across the country where 
the garments shown in the ads may be purchased. 

Speaking as one retailer, I like “retail credits” in national advertising. 
I like them especially when Halle’s is included in such a listing. This brings 
in customers. This is good for our business, and, I imagine, it is good for 
the -wool business all along the line—from fleece to finished fabric. 

In most competitive industries today, the question is not: “Shall we or 
shall we not advertise?” Actually, a business can’t afford not to advertise. 
The question is: “How are we going to advertise?” 

How WOOL advertising is handled is, I think, of special interest to the 
retailer. WOOL advertising does a two-way job. First, it helps to inform the 
public about age-old advantages of wool as a fiber. Second, it makes news 
about wool and creates fresh ideas for its use. In short, wool advertising 
helps to open up new markets for wool merchandise. 

In the past few years, the retailer has had plenty of opportunities to 
observe this news-making character of wool advertising in operation. He has 
seen the interest in printed wools; in light, white wools for resort wear; and 
in wool jersey. Even the wool bathing suit has made a comeback. Today wool 
isn’t just for winter. Wool advertising has helped to stretch the wool season 
all around the calendar. 

The retailer knows wool merchandise is moving and statistics ure begin- 
ning to prove the point. Nobody has to tell the retailer somebody is helping 
to push his wagon. 


Laxer Attends Australia, So. Africa Confabs 


R. Gerald Laxer, director of the Department of Science and Technology at 
the Wool Bureau, left September 11 for conferences in South Africa and 
Australia. 

The meetings covered the future of wool research programs sponsored 
by the International Wool Secretariat in different parts of the world. Also 
discussed were the steps to be taken for a worldwide introduction of the new 
Australian process for producing drip-dry wool garments. 

New developments in wool research are frequently introduced to mills 
and manufacturers by the Wool Bureau and by the IWS through its branches 
in various countries. 

The new drip-dry process for wool was developed in the Geelong Labora- 
tories of the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization 
in Australia, where the Si-Ro-Set permanent creasing and pleating process 
for wool garments was developed two years ago. The permanent creasing 
process is now being introduced to manufacturers in this country by the Wool 
Bureau. Dr. Laxer heads this project. 
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Let's Sale About Or Auxiliary 


“In necessary things, unity; in doubtful things, liberty; in all thinys, charity.” 


OROTHY Smith, State director for 

the Iowa “Make It Yourself With 
Wool” contest, is also in the sheep 
business with her brother, Lloyd. The 
Smith’s raise purebred Corriedale sheep 
at Cantril, in “the heart of the Iowa 
sheep empire.” 

Miss Smith became Iowa State 
MIYWW contest director in 1957. She 
is a former school teacher, and, at 
present, is also secretary to a highway 
maintenance and construction engineer. 

The first Iowa “Make It Yourself With 
Wool” sewing contest was conducted at 
Oskaloosa in 1955. The event was spon- 
sored by the Mahasha County Purebred 
Sheep Breeders Association. 

In 1956, the Iowa Auxiliary was 
granted membership in the National or- 
ganization and winners in the Iowa 
State MIYWW contest were eligible to 
enter the National finals. 

Mrs. Walter H. Colvelle was the first 
State contest director; she was also one 
of the organizers of the original Iowa 
contest. At the same time a home- 
maker’s contest, on a State level, was 
also organized. Iowa was divided into 
12 districts, each of which sent their 
winners in both the junior and senior 
divisions of the contest, to the State 
finals. 

The 1956 finals were held at Des 
Moines. Carol Ann Bower, Sioux City, 
was the 1956 senior winner. The ex- 
perience she gained in the contest 
helped her obtain a position in the 
sewing and designing department of 


—Richard Baxter 


Iowa 


Iowa City * 


The Iowa “Make It Yourself With 
Wool” contest is conducted at Iowa 
City. 


Coats and Clark in New York, where 
she is currently employed. 

In 1956, Mrs. Colvelle died and Miss 
Smith became the contest director. The 
1957 contest was conducted at Iowa 
State University, Iowa City, in connec- 
tion with the Iowa State Sheep Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting. At this meeting 
the first formal Iowa State Sheep Asso- 
ciation Auxiliary was formed and the 
group became sponsors of the MIYWW 
contest in Iowa. 

The 1958 State finals were again held 
at Iowa State University; ISU will 
again host the 1959 contest. The State 
contest finalists will arrive on campus 
the day before finals are conducted. 
While there, they will be guests of home 
economic students. 

The following day, a luncheon and 
style review will be held, during which 
winners will be announced and awards 
made. 


Mrs. M. B. Zeiner, center, president of the Iowa State Sheep 
Association Auxiliary, and Dorothy E. Smith, State contest 
director, look on as Iowa Governor Herschel C. Loveless signs 
proclamation proclaiming “Wool Week.” 


Auxiliary News 


THE California Wool Growers Auxil- 

iary combined the coronation of 
“Miss Wool” of California and a lamb 
barbecue into a highly successful pro- 
motion event this summer. 

Some 450 persons attended the “do- 
ings,” at which Judy Kileen, Bakers- 
field, was crowned California’s “Miss 
Wool.” The event was staged June 21 
at Bakersfield. 

All persons in attendance were served 
barbecued lamb, beans, fresh green 
salad, rolls and butter and ice cream. 
Following the barbecue, a dance was 
held for all those in attendance. 

Expenses of the affair were paid for 
by money received from the sale of 
beverages at the barbecue, supple- 
mented by ASPC funds. Place mats, 
aprons, posters and recipe folders were 
used to promote lamb at the event. 


HE Nevada Wool Growers Auxiliary, 
under direction of Mrs. Loyd Sor- 
enson, president, met recently at Elko. 
Mrs. Delbert Chipman, American 
Fork, Utah, national lamb promotion 
chairman, met with the group to discuss 
ways to get more Nevadans to eat and 
enjoy lamb. 

The group determined that money 
given to the State Auxiliary for lamb 
promotion work by the ASPC will be 
used to purchase lamb, which, in turn, 
will be served to various groups of 50 
or more persons in the three major 
population centers of the northern part 
of the State—Reno, Elko and Ely. 

At the meeting, Mrs. Burton H. Rob- 
inson was appointed State lamb pro- 
motion chairman. She will also act as 
lamb promotion chairman for the Ely 
area. Mrs. Pete Elia was named lamb 
promotion chairman for the Elko area. 
A chairman for the Reno area will be 
appointed later. 


highly successful lamb barbecue for 

wool growers, their wives, children 
and guests was held recently at the 
Grant County Fair Ground, Moses Lake, 
Washington. 

The event, sponsored by the Columbia 
Basin Wool Growers, attracted 170 per- 
sons. Bert Noble, Moses Lake, chair- 
maned the event. He was assisted by 
De Forest Fuller and Bill Stilwell, both 
of Moses Lake, and George Delaney, 
Grant ,County Extension Service, 
Ephrata. 

Five lambs were barbecued over an 
open fire, with Mr. Delaney as “chief 
chef.” Besides the lamb, the menu 
included potato chips, salad, relish, 
bread and butter, ice cream and a bev- 
erage. 
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ange Country 


Around the Range Country gives our readers a chance to express their 
opinions about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. 
In offering this space for free expression of thought, The National Wool 
Grower assumes no responsibility for any statement made. The statement 
about the condition of pastures is taken from the U. S. Weather Bureau report 
for the week ending September 21, 1959. 


PASTURES 


Le good seasonal grazing conditions 
generally exist from Arizona east- 
ward across the southern portion of 
the Nation, and in parts of the upper 
Great Lakes region. The northern 
Great Plains, central Plateau, and the 
dryland pastures in California made 
very poor growth this year and winter 
pastures contain only limited forage. 
Grazing conditions are varied but most- 
ly fair in other portions of the country. 
Winter-wheat pasture prospects in the 
Great Plains are below average. 

Most of the past week’s rain fell on 
the northern two-thirds of the Nation 
west of the Mississippi River. The rain 
is too late to promote any appreciable 
fall growth, but aided water supplies, 
moistened brittle grasses, reduced fire 
hazards, and settled the dust. East of 
the Mississippi River moisture supplies 
are adequate in the southern portion for 
further good grass growth, but are 
short in the central and parts of the 
northern sections. 

Livestock are in mostly good to ex- 
cellent condition, except in the very 
driest areas. 


CALIFORNIA 


Kenwoed, Sonoma County 
September 11, 1959 


Since the first of September, we have 
had dry but cooler weather. There is 
no improvement in our feed conditions. 

If we are fortunate enough to have 
early rains, the feed on our fall and 
winter ranges should be good. 

We winter our flock in Sonoma Val- 
ley. Our winter grazing land is not 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau 
of Land Management. 


—Sherwood Coffin 
COLORADO 


LaJara, Conejos County 
September 10, 1959 

The weather has been hot since the 
first of September. It has not effected 


the feed conditions, though. 
Our fall and winter ranges seem to 
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be in good condition. I think this is 
mainly due to several good rain storms 
in August. We winter our flocks on 
private prairie land, supplemented by 
the use of BLM lands. 


—Benito Muniz 


Hayden, Routt County 
September 12, 1959 


Approximately 10 percent of the feed- 
er lambs in our area have been con- 
tracted and 10 percent of the fat lambs 
have been marketed. We have had a 
few lambs contracted since September 
1 for late delivery at 19 cents straight. 

We winter our sheep in Utah and 
Wyoming; our land is under the juris- 
diction of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. As a whole, feed on our winter 
range is below normal. Some of the 
desert allotments, however, are in good 
condition. 

We have had some trouble with Ca- 
nadian thistle in this section of the 
country. As far as I know, nothing is 
being done to control this pest. 

Weather conditions during early 
September have been hot and dry. 
Consequently, our feed is drying fast. 
Fortunately, it is matured. 


—Frank Monks & Sons 


Center, Saguache County 
September 6, 1959 


Since September 1, we have had very 
dry weather; our pastures are drying 
out. Feed on our fall and winter ranges 
will be short due to the severe drought 
condition. We winter our sheep on our 
farm land. 

Around 75 percent of the fat lambs 
in our area have been marketed. There 
have been some sales of crossbred year- 
ling ewes at $25 to $27. Due to less feed 
this year, we will have a smaller num- 
ber of ewes shipped into this area. 

—Don Myers 


IDAHO 


St. Anthony, Fremont County 
September 10, 1959 


We have been having very dry 
weather. Feed on our fall ranges is 


very poor. We winter our flocks at 
Twin Buttes; feed prospects there are 
also very poor. This land is under the 
jurisdiction of the BLM, and much of 
it has been taken over by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Fat lambs have been contracted in 
our area at $18.50; feeder lambs at 
$18.50 and crossbred ewe lambs at $22. 
Crossbred yearling ewes have brought 
$22 to $25. Between 80 and 90 percent 
of the fat lambs in this section have 
been marketed. 

—Cyrus Young 


MONTANA 


Conrad, Pondera County 
August 29, 1959 


In our area, we have a local wool 
marketing pool. Our wool was sold in 
July at a price of about 45 to 46 cents. 

Feed conditions on our summer range 
have been good this year. Compared 
with last year at this time, feed con- 
ditions are about the same. So far this 
year, we have had a sufficient amount 
of moisture. We have had no rain from 
early July to the middle of August, 
however. Crops are in average condi- 
tion or better. We have had some trou- 
ble with weeds and insects. We are 
doing some spraying to control weeds. 

Our lambs will come off the range 
this season in average or better con- 
dition. 


—Perry Dillman 


Power, Teton County 
September 15, 1959 


A number of fat lambs have been con- 
tracted in our area recently at $17.75; 
feeder lambs were contracted at $16.50 
to $17 per hundredweight; fine-wooled 
ewe lambs at $18 to $20 per hundred- 
weight; crossbred ewe lambs at $19 to 
$20 per hundredweight, and mixed lots 
$17 to $19. 

Not over 25 percent of the feeder 
lambs in our section have been con- 
tracted. About 10 percent of the fat 
lambs have been marketed. There have 
been a few sales of fine-wooled year- 
ling ewes at $24.50 and whitefaced 
crossbred yearling ewes at $21 to $24. 
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COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 





© For weight & quality fleece 
@ For ewe lamb replacements 


USE COLUMBIA RAMS 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


P. O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 
Oleen Esplin, Acting Secretary 
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SUFFOLKS 


ARE BETTER BECAUSE: 


®@ Suffolk Rams are 
excellent for cross 
breeding. 

® Suffolk Lambs grow rapidly — 
have more weight at market 
time. 

®@ Suffolk Lambs have an excel- 
lent carcass. 

For Information Write: 
THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hodgson, Secretary 
Moscow, Idaho 


We have been having very hot, dry 
and windy weather. The grass is very 
dry and short and water is low. 

We have been having some trouble 
with the alfalfa weevil and Canadian 
thistle. Spraying is being done to con- 
trol both. 

There will be a considerable amount 
of early feeding of grain and hay in 
this area as there is little or no summer 
growth on our winter range. We winter 
our flocks on our home ranch. 

—Harold Dreyer 


NEW MEXICO 


Roswell, Chaves Co. 
September 11, 1959 


Fat lambs have been contracted in 
our areas at $18 to $20; feeder lambs 
at $15 to $18.50 and mixed lots at $16 
to $17. Only 5 percent of our feeder 
lambs have been contracted this year. 
Only 2 percent of the fats have moved. 
The market has been very slow. There 
has been very little contracting of lambs 
and prices have been lower than usual. 
Our lambs will average out at around 
80 pounds. 

The asking price for both fine-wooled 
and crossbred yearling ewes is $20. 
There have been no sales reported. 

The weather since the first of Sep- 
tember has been dry. Most grass on 
the range has burned up. 

We have had some trouble in this 
section during recent years with broom- 
weed. A grub worm has started killing 
it this year, however. 

Feed on our fall and winter range 
is about normal. A few spotted rain 
showers left some ranges in good con- 
dition, while others are dry and short. 

—Dick W. Corn 


OREGON 


Madras, Jefferson County 
September 10, 1959 


The weather has been very dry since 
the first of September; we have not had 
any rain. Feed conditions are very 
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poor. We have no green feed at all. 
The outlook for our fall and winter 
ranges is poor. We will run our sheep 
on irrigated pastures until snow falls. 

Whitefaced crossbred lambs have been 
contracted in this area for September 
1 delivery at 2014 cents. About 95 per- 
cent of the feeder lambs in this area 
have been contracted, and all of our fat 
lambs have been marketed. 

The asking price on broken mouthed 
ewes is $8, but so far there have been 
no sales. Some six-year-olds have been 
sold for $12; crossbred yearling ewes 
have moved at $22. 

—Chas. A. Shewn 


Lakeview, Lake County 
September 16, 1959 


We have had some fairly good rain- 
storms since September 15. This should 
help our feed materially. The outlook 
for feed on our fall and winter ranges 
should be fair to good because of the 
rains we have had. We winter our 
flocks on BLM lands and use hay as a 
supplemental feed. 

We have had some forest fires in our 
area this season. They were caused 
mostly by lightening. 

Both weeds and insects have been 
giving us some trouble. Very little is 
being done to control these pests. 

All of the feeder lambs in our area 
have been contracted and all of the fats 
have been marketed. 

—Ned Sherlock 


McMinnville, Yamhill County 
September 11, 1959 


All fat lambs in our section of the 
country have been marketed with the 
exception of some which are on alfalfa 
pastures. Approximately 80 percent of 
the feeder lambs have been sold and 
delivered. 

The only recent transactions in wool 
in our area has been some lambs wool 
which sold at 43 cents. 

During early September, we had one 
good rain storm which helped start 
grass growth on our ranges. 

I expect our fall and winter ranges 
to be in good condition. I winter my 
sheep on planted pastures. 

Keep up the work on lamb grading 
revisions. 

—Walter A. Shumway 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Nisland, Butte County 
September 6, 1959 


Crossbred yearling ewes have sold in 
our area at $18 to $22. Crossbred ewe 
lambs have been contracted since the 
first of September for late delivery at 
$18.50. 

Our weather has been unusually hot 


The National Wool Grower 





and dry. Feed is short and dry. The 
grass has dried up without maturing. 

We have a very short supply of feed 
on our fall and winter ranges. Our 
sheep are wintered on home irrigated 
farm lands. 

Man has been the cause of some 
serious forest fires in our area. Approx- 
imately 3,000 acres of timber were 
burned and 60 buildings destroyed. 

We have been doing individual 
spraying for weeds and insects in our 
area. 

—Melvin J. Oja 


Ludlow, Harding County 
September 14, 1959 


The conditions on our ranges are 
very good. Our lambs are the best we 
have had in several years. We have 
had no sickness or worm infestations 
among our sheep this year. 

The weather since early September 
has been hot and dry. All of our feed 
was cured on the ground this year. 

There was one serious forest fire at 
Deadwood, a former boom-town in this 
vicinity. Approximately 10,000 acres 
were burned and part of the town was 
destroyed. 

The outlook for our fall and winter 
ranges is very good where there is no 
overstocking. Our sheep winter on our 
own range, not BLM land. 

Some feeder lambs in our area have 
been contracted at 18 cents a pound. 
Fine-wooled yearling ewes have sold at 
$25 and crossbred yearling ewes at $22 
to $25 per head. 

—Claude Olson 


TEXAS 


Mertzon, Irion County 
September 17, 1959 


Fat lambs in our area have been con- 
tracted at $18.50; feeder lambs at 
$16.50 to $17; fine-wooled ewe lambs at 
$20 to $21; and mixed lots at $18.50. 
Around 50 percent of the feeder lambs 
in our area have been contracted. Very 
few fat lambs have been marketed this 
year. 

There have been some sales of fine- 
wooled yearling ewes at $23.50. One 
lot sold at $25. 

We have been having very dry 
weather since the first of September. 
Our grass is in good condition, although 
we do need some rain. 

The outlook for feed on our fall and 
winter range is the best we have had in 
several years. We winter our flocks on 
the range. 

—Aubrey DeLong 


Eldorado, Schleicher County 
September 11, 1959 


We have had dry weather during the 
first part of September in Schleicher 


October, 1959 


County and a little rain in San Saba 
County. Feed conditions are very good. 
The feed outlook for winter is very 
good. 

We have had at least one serious 
grass fire in Schleicher County. Un- 
less we get some rain soon, we can 
expect more. Lightning was blamed 
for this fire. 

We have a bitterweed problem in the 
winter time. This affects a large seg- 
ment of this country. Some years it 
is worse than others. Aerial and 
ground spraying have been used with 
some degree of success. 

I ranch in both Schleicher and San 
Saba Counties. In San Saba County, 
I winter sheep only—usually lambs— 
selling them in the spring. Schleicher 
County is a year-round country—sheep 
run in fenced pastures with little or 
no supplementary feed. There is no 
Federal land here. 

Lamb movement is very slow at the 
present. There is too wide a difference 
between asking and offering prices. 
Most of our fat lambs are early lambs 
and have been shipped. The lambs 
presently on ranges are mostly feeders. 
They are heavier than usual—75 to 85 
pounds. There is a big demand for ewe 
lambs at about 21 cents, while the 
same muttons are going at about 16% 
cents a pound. Crossbred (blackfaced) 
lambs have been going at a little more. 
Fine-wooled yearling ewes have sold at 
$21 per head. I would say that there are 
very few lambs here under contract. 
About all of the fat lambs have been 
moved. 

Nearly all of this year’s clip of wool 
has been sold. Fall wool is moving 
rather slowly at prices ranging from 45 
cents to 50 cents. Some 12 months’ 
wool has gone as high as 5614 cents 
recently. 

—Howard Derrick 


Water Valley, Tom Green County 
September 14, 1959 


Fat lambs have been contracted in 
our area at 18 cents; feeders at 16 
cents; fine-wooled ewe lambs at 19 to 
20 cents, depending on the weight; and 
mixed lots at 17 to 18 cents, also de- 
pending on weight. Around 90 percent 
of the feeder lambs in our area have 
been contracted; 30 percent of our fat 
lambs have been marketed. 

The price being paid for fine-wooled 
yearling ewes has been from $22 to $23. 
Transactions have been slow on what 
little wool is still in grower hands. 

The weather has been extremely dry 
since early September and our feed is 
burning badly. The outlook for feed 
on our fall and winter ranges would 
be good if we get a little rain soon. 

—Frank Demere 
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Protect Your Sheep 


Vaccinate Ewes Now! 


CL. PERFRINGENS 
BACTERIN 


To build resistance against 


ENTEROTOXEMIA 


(Pulpy Kidney Disease Clabber-Belly) 
in your young lambs. 


Two vaccinations of the ewe, 
about a month apart, completed 
about a month before lambing, 
will provide antibodies in the 
milk to help protect young 
lambs. 


Vaccinate against Soremouth with 
FRANKLIN 
OVINE ECTHYMA VACCINE 


Franklin also offers many other products of 
proven merit such as Franklin Triple Sulfas, 
Marking Paint, Elastrators, Burdizzos, Ear Tags, 
Syringes, Clippers, Etc. 


Catalog describes and prices complete line. 
Free from your local Franklin Dealer, or by mail. 


ANKLIN 


TAIN! 
Wherever livestock 
are important, you 
are quite sure to 
find a well-stocked, 
well informed 
Franklin Dealer — 
usually the leading 
drug store of the 


‘tig. community. 
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O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM Co 
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UTAH 


Hyrum, Cache County 
September 11, 1959 


We ship all of our feeder lambs to 
Ogden. About 80 percent of the fat 
lambs in our area have been marketed. 
Some sales of crossbred yearling ewes 
for October 1 delivery have been made 
at $25. 

We have had very dry weather since 
the first of September; it has dried out 
our feed considerably. It looks like our 
fall and winter ranges will also be 
quite dry. 

We winter our sheep in Nevada. Our 
grazing land there is under the juris- 
diction of the Bureau of Land Man- 


agement. 
—L. W. Peterson 


Parowan, Iron County 
August 17, 1959 


Feed conditions on our summer range 
have been fair this year. The spring 
has dried up and the feed is practically 
gone. 

I think our lambs will come off of 
the range this season in fair condition. 

—Charles Pendleton 


Randolph, Rich County 
September 15, 1959 


We had some good rains September 
13 and 15. Prior to that, it was hot 
and dry. These rains will be very help- 
ful in making our feed good. They 
have improved feed prospects for our 
fall and winter ranges. 

We winter our flock on our home 
ranch. Our fall ranges, however, are 
not owned, but leased from the BLM. 

Approximately 90 percent of both 
fats and feeders in this area have been 
marketed. Most of the market for our 
lambs is at Ogden. Most operators in 
this section of the country grow their 
own replacemnets. Therefore, I can- 
not quote prices on yearling ewes. 

The county wool pool sold in May 
for 48%% cents. 

The NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
is doing a good job keeping sheepmen 
informed of happenings in the industry 
and also of what our fellow sheep oper- 


ators are doing. 
—Robert R. Rex 


Fairview, Sanpete County 
September 12, 1959 


About 50 percent of the feeder lambs 
in our section of the country have been 
contracted. About half of the fat lambs 
have been marketed. Most lambs, both 
fats and feeders, in this area are sold 
from the range. 

Fat lambs have been contracted since 
September 1 for late delivery at 20 
cents; feeder lambs at 18 cents; fine- 
wooled ewe lambs at 21 cents; cross- 
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bred ewe lambs at 21 cents and mixed 
lots at 21 cents. 

Most of the wool in our area was sold 
last spring. A few clips, however, have 
been held over. 

Since the first of September the 
weather has been extremely dry. Feed 
on mountain ranges is in fair condi- 
tion, while lower ranges are in poor 
condition. 

Our fall ranges are in very poor con- 
dition. The feed on our winter range 
is looking fair. We winter our flocks 
on the west desert. This is public do- 
main, under the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Land Management. 

Grasshoppers have been giving us a 
bad time in certain areas, but airplane 
spraying is helping to cure this prob- 
lem. 

—L. L. Petersen. 


WASHINGTON 


Othello, Adams County 
September 14, 1959 


Our weather since the first of Sep- 
tember has been cool and wet. Our 
feed is in very good condition. Con- 
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ditions on our fall and winter ranges 
are also good. 

There have been some sales of fine- 
wooled yearling ewes at $24. 

I definitely believe that the advan- 
tages of raising sheep on irrigated pas- 
tures should not be over-publicized. 

—John Taylor 


Ephrata, Grant County 
September 13, 1959 


Irrigation water from the Columbia 
Basin Project has brought in some 
noxious weeds. Weed districts have 
been formed in some areas in an effort 
to control them. 

The outlook for feed on our fall and 
winter ranges is not very bright. Un- 
less there is more precipitation, the 
feed will be very short. We winter our 
sheep here in Ephrata. Our land here is 
not under the control of the BLM. 

Our weather conditions since early 
September have been very dry. Our 
feed is in poor condition. There has 
been no new growth. 

Fat lambs have been contracted at 
$19 to $19.50 and feeder lambs at $17. 
Most of the feeder lambs are going on 
pasture to be held for a later market. 
About 85 percent of the fat lambs have 
been marketed. Fine-wooled yearling 
ewes are being held at $28, but there 
have not been many sales at this price. 


—A. C. Trieber 


WYOMING 


Colony, Crook County 
September 14, 1959 


Fat lambs have been contracted in 
our area since September 1 for late 
delivery at $15.50 to $17.50 and feeder 
lambs at $17.50 to $18. About two- 
thirds of the feeder lambs in this area 
have been contracted; almost all of the 
fat lambs have been marketed. 

There have been some recent sales of 
fine-wooled yearling ewes and crossbred 
yearling ewes at $17 to $23. 

Weather conditions since the first 
part of September have been dry and 
hot. This has made our feed dry and 
brittle. We had one serious forest fire 
here this year, which burned 4,000 to 
5,000 acres. The fire was started by 
someone burning garbage. 

We winter our flocks at home. The 
outlook for feed on our fall and winter 
ranges is fair. 

—Ernest Raber 


Cokeville, Lincoln County 
September 10, 1959 


The outlook for feed on our fall and 
winter ranges is fair. Our sheep win- 
ter in Rock Springs on leased land. 
Thank goodness, this land is not under 
the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land 
Management. 

—L. W. Roberts 


The National Wool Grower 





Aureomycin Crumbles at no cost! 


Now you can try Aureomycin Crumbles on your own 
farm without spending a penny and judge results for 
yourself. ‘‘Seeing is believing.’’ 


You have heard a lot about the wonderful results other 
sheepmen are getting with AUEROMYCIN® Crumbles — 
and now you can check for yourself. 

AUREOMYCIN Crumbles help greatly reduce scours 
and check the losses due to enterotoxemia. They shorten 





Look for this red, 
green and black 
AUREOMYCIN 
Crumbles free sam- 
ple display at your 
regular supplier's. 
Get your free sam- 
ple and information 
booklet. 











®AUREOMYCIN is American Cyanamid Company’s trademark for chlortetracycline. 


the fattening period — lambs go on feed faster, finish 
out faster and save labor and feed. On trials weight 
gains have been increased by as much as 21% per day 
and feed efficiency is substantially improved. 

Take advantage of this special offer — see your 
veterinarian, druggist or feed dealer as soon as conven- 
ient and ASK FOR YOUR FREE TRIAL PACKAGE OF AUREO- 
MYCIN CRUMBLES. American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, New York 20, New York. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


Get this FREE DEMONSTRATION PACKAGE from your 
regular Cyanamid supplier. Limited offer—Act now! 


This 1-/b. free trial package contains 
sufficient AUREOMYCIN Crumbles to 
treat 4 sheep for more than two weeks. 
Easy to use, no matter what you are 
feeding. AUREOMYCIN Crumbles con- 
tain 2 grams of AUREOMYCIN per pound 
and are regularly packaged in 50-/b. bags. 


AUREOMYCIN 


CRUMBLES 
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